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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

This study considers factors of human behavior which 
relate to the successful employment of a selected group of 
graduates from the Oakland Public Schools couched in the 
theoretical framework developed by Bloom and others.^ This 
framework incorporates the classification of educational 
goals in terms of the affective and cognitive domains. 
Behavioral data thus classified are treated statistically 
to develop patterns of success relating to environmental 
press factors which have influenced the study group. 

The burgeoning population in the United States has 
placed increased demands upon the schools, and even a casual 
look at the many programs aimed at the "War on Poverty" 
reveals an alarming incidence of failure on the part of 
public schools toward meeting the needs of this population 
boom, particularly in the case of disadvantaged persons. 
Current figures from the Department of Labor, for example, 
reveal an ever increasing dropout rate in the nation's 
schools. Considering Manpower Development and Training 

^Benjamin S. Bloom, David R. Krathwahl, and Bertram 
B. Masia, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, (New York: 
David McKay Company, Inc., 1964). 
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projects alone, over 39 per cent of the trainees, classified 
as disadvantaged nonwhite, had completed less than eleven 
years of formal schooling. This represents an increase of 
approximately 2 per cent over the preceding year. 

In recent years, the lawmakers of this nation have 
enacted enabling legislation which recognizes that hiunan 
resources are an essential element to economic advancement. 
It follows that the multivaried projects which have been 
federally financed have also been directed toward the 
improved preparation of the population which makes up the 
mass of human resource. Specifically this study was con- 
cerned with a segment of the population in the city of 
Oakland, California, which qualifies as disadvantaged^ 

Purpose of the Study 

The major purpose of this study was to identify 
those factors which dominate the background of experience 
of a selected group of graduates from the Oakland Public 
Schools. This background of experience was examined in 
terms of the influence of significant other persons in 
formal education and environmental press factors within 
the educational setting which offer sources of predictive 
value in terms of subsequent employment success. The 
influence of vocational education was of particular concern. 

^John Marshall, ”MDTA institutional Training of 
Nonwhites, ” Employment Service Review (August, 1966) , 

p. 68 c 



Specifically^ the purposes of the study were: 

1. To determine whether vocational training has had a 
positive influence upon the employment success of 
the individuals studied. 

2. To determine whether race has had an influence 
upon employment success. 

3. To determine whether social class^ as measured by 

3 

the Hbllingshead critera^ had an influence upon 
the employment success of the individuals studied. 

4. To identify those elements of test data which when 
considered singly or in collective clusters would 
offer predictive value in terms of future occupa- 
tional success. 

5. To identify significant other persons in the 
formal education background of the study group^ 
and to classify the contribution of these persons 
as interpreted by the study group members and by 
the significant other persons themselves. 

importance of Research 

The significance of this research lies in its 
focus. The seeking question centers about environmental 
influences upon learning^ and the measures which predict 

^August B. Hdllingshead, Twg Factor Index of 
Social Position (New Haven; Yale University Press, 

1957) . 



eventual job success. Heretofore, a review of related 
literature reveals that a major eraphasis has been expended 
upon development of programs and subject areas. Addition- 
ally, evaluative research has been conduct<5d to detemine 
the ultimate effectiveness of training. In order that the 
distinct contribution of this study not be lost, it is 
patent the reader should recognize that this research is 
an effort to uncover clues to the behavioral influences 
which tend to steer the learner, in this case culturally 
and economically disadvantaged, toward occupational suc- 
cess . Further, the behavioral influences have been 
investigated from the point of view of the one who has 
been influenced, in an effort to determine what causes 
change . 

Limitations of the Study 

As in most studies of human behavior, this study 
has recognized humanistic limitations. The principal 
limitation is the degree to which interviewers are 
required to interpret the interactive process of the 
interview. The use of a structure in the interview, how- 
ever, restricts the degree to which interpretation is 
necessary; individual differences of interviewers repre- 
sent a definite limitation. Additional limitations 
result from the restrictions placed on the composition 
of the study group. Having the study group concentrated 
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in a single metropolitan area could, in fact, introduce a 
regional bias. 

In drawing comparisons between races, social 
classes, and school programs, it became necessary to com- 
pare on a percentage basis rather than utilizing analysis 
of ^variance or some more esoteric statistical procedure. 
The limitation of percentage comparison is recognized but 
was unavoidable because of an inability to retrieve a body 
of data which was stored on tape. 



Definition of perms 

It is recognized that certain of the terms used in 

I this research have a degree of ambiguity. The following 

definitions will clarify these terms as they pertain to 
the present study. 

1. Success . Success is defined as sustained employ- 
ment of the graduate for a period of one year following 
graduation. The employment must be at the level of entry 
into the job, or a higher level, in order for the graduate 
to be considered successfully employed. 

2. Study Group . The study group in this research was 

p' 

composed of a stratified random sample of sixty graduates 
of Oakland Public Schools. 

3. Significant Other Educators . Any person who had 
a lasting positive influence upon a member or members of 
the study group is considered a significant other. For 

I 











purposes of this research, however, only those who had 
educational in- school involvement were considered in terms 
of the purposes previously stated. 

4. Dominant Factors . Many environmental press 
factors interact with individuals in daily life. The 
determination of which of these factors or group of 
factors has a lasting effect on behavior is often diffi- 
cult to accomplish. For purposes of this research, 
environmental press factors were considered domincuit in 
the lives of study group members if they met the follow- 
ing criteria: 

a. Any event or environmental condition verbal- 
ized with moderate emphasis in the interview which, 
in the determination of the interviewer, had a last- 
ing effect upon the behavioral pattern of the inter- 
viewee was considered d^iiinant. 

b. Any measured variable, for example, socio- 
economic class, which has statistical significance 
as a success predictor was considered dominant. 

c. Any observed personal characteristic which 
may not otherwise have been noted, for example, 
physical defects such as blindness, was considered 



domincuit . 



Organization 



Chapter I contains a description of the aims and 
purposes of the research together with the definition of 
terms and general limitations* 

Chapter II deals with the basic theoretical frame- 
work which is used as a structural guide for treating the 
behavioral aspects of the research^ particularly in the 
case of information gathered in the structured interviews, 
in addition. Chapter II contains a review of related 
literature and research. 

Chapter III describes the procedural aspects of 
the study and defines the study group in terms of selec- 
tion criteria. 

Chapter IV presents a report of the findings. 

Chapter V is the summary chapter in which conclu- 
sions are drawn and recommendations are made for addi- 



tional research. 



CHAPTER II 



THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK AND 
RELATED RESEARCH 

The unique contribution of this study lies in the 
focus upon factors which are considered as causal in 
bringing about behavioral patterns. In particular, behav- 
ioral patterns which are manifest in occupational success 
comprise the central elements of concentration in this 
investigation. In order that these elements may be 
treated in a systematic and consistent fashion, a concep- 
tual framework which allows treatment of cognitive 
elements as well as the more elusive affective elements 
of behavior provides the theoretical construct of this 
research. 



The Affective Domain 

Bloom _et _al. have classified educational objec- 
tives in terms of both the affective and cognitive 
domains.^ The general classification in the affective 
domain includes five basic elements; (1) Receiving, 

^Bloom et al . . op . cit . . pp. 176-193, 
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(2) Responding, (3) Valuing, (4) Organization, (5) Charac- 
terization by a Value or Value complex. Each of these 
elements is discussed in terms of the present study in 
order that the base line reference may be established for 
the affective aspect of the research. 

Receiving 

"Receiving” embodies those aspects of the learning 
process which might be considered as willingness on the 
part of the learner to accept the stimuli offered by the 
teacher. Bloom, in his description of the receiving ele- 
ment, segments the analysis into subcategories of aware- 

2 

ness, willingness to receive, and selected attention. 

The teacher must concern himself with receiving to the 
extent that he has some evidence of awareness on the part 
of the learner. The distinction is made that recall is 
not a part of this factor. For example, the learner need 
only be cognizant of a happening taking place and need not 
understand or remember after the fact. This rather fine 
distinction is made so that the affective element of 
receiving will not be confused with the similar cognitive 
element of knowledge, to be discussed later. The behav- 
ioral objective, then, becomes one of demonstrated aware- 
ness on the part of the learner to the satisfaction of 
the teacher. 



^Ibid .. pp. 176-X77. 
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Responding 

"Responding” may be regarded as a "next step" be- 
yond receiving. The affective element of responding is 
somewhat less definable than other affective elements of 
behavior. Responding requires a commitment on the part of 
the learner to the particular activity. Thus responding 
is considered by Bloom to be the first step in the "learn 
by doing" process.^ The more subtle aspects of responding 
become more understandable with an expanded interpretation. 
For example^ Bloom continues, acquiescence in responding 
might be described as mere "compliance, " and he cites the 
example of obeying playground regulations as a form of 
responding. A willingness to respond, on the other hand, 
carries with it the implication of voluntary activity and 
an acceptance of responsibility in conjunction with the 
activity.^ Further expansion of the responding aspect 
of affective behavior deals with the satisfaction asso- 
ciated with the response activity. In this case the 
satisfaction is the personal satisfaction one gets from 
the activity. An example would be the gratification a 
teacher has when the learner suddenly understands what is 
being explained. 



^Ibid . . p. 178. 
^Ibid . . p. 179. 



Valuing 



considering the "affective domain" as treated by 
Bloom and used as a theoretical construct in this research^ 
it is evident that the concepts associated with valuing 
and value systems are of major import, it is within this 
category that the element of "attitude" is found which is 
frequently a determinant in interpersonal relationships^ 
and which often underlies physical overt behavior. 

Violence^ for example^ when considered on a continuum is 
most often akin to the value system of any given individ- 
ual or organization promoting an idea or activity. Commit- 
ment to the value system is a determinant when the possi- 
bility of changing the system for any given individual or 
group is considered. It would seem that education^ in 
the generic sense^ often assximes the task of actively 
attempting to change value systems. The agents of change^ 
namely the teachers^ are of particular concern in the 
present investigation. 

Organization 

The organizational aspect of the value system 
requires conceptualization and ordering of values. As one 
is exposed to various stimuli in his environment he will 
usually respond in relation to his value system. Ordering 
in the system establishes a relationship between values 
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which are held or coming to be held. This ordering 
brings about a weighing of alternatives in light of experi- 
ence and could result in the synthesis of a new value 
system. 

Char acterizat ion by a Value 
or value complex 

Within the affective domain of educational objec- 
tives established by Bloom^ characterization through a 
value complex represents the peak of the internalization 

g 

process. One might consider. Bloom says, that this 
characterization is represented by the development of a 
consistent philosophy of life. When considered in terms 
of employment success, it can be assumed, empirically at 
least, that some congruence must exist within a philo- 
sophical base between employer and employee. Further, it 
would seem that the degree of congruence would constitute 
a measure of the degree of employee success. 

The Cognitive Domain 

Within the realm of the affective criteria, 
measures are often elusive. The cognitive elements which 
are a part of the theoretical foundation of this research 
are more easily measured. Bloom categorizes, generally, 
the elements of the cognitive domain into two basic areas: 

p. X85. 



(1) Knowledge, (2) intellectual Abilities and Skills.^ 

Knowledge, in particular, is measurable if properly 

defined. After defining the amount of knowledge required 

for an individual to perform a specific task, it would be 

relatively simple to test his ability to perform it. in 

the context of this research one of the job success 

criteria involves knowledge in the broadest sense. For 

0 

example, the evaluative element "Shows Good Judgment," 
which constitutes one portion of success determination on 
the job, presiimes that one must possess knowledge of a 
specific nature in order to exercise judgment. To use an 
analogy, if a workman failed to take the necessary safety 
precautions in using equipment on the job, he might be 
considered to use poor judgment. If he had no knowledge 
of safety equipment, for example protective glasses, his 
lack of knowledge would be reflected in poor judgment. 

One must distinguish between a situation similar to that 
cited, and the situation where knowledge of the equipment 
exists, but the equipment is not used, in either case, 
however, measurement of the knowledge is possible cuid 
easily accomplished, and acceptable standardized measur- 
ing instruments are widely available. Similarly, in the 



^Ibid . ■ pp. 196-193. 

®”Etaployee Rating Scale, " Oakland Public Schools, 
Research Depcurtment, 1965, in Appendix B. 



case of ^'Intellectual Abilities and Skills^ ” as mentioned 
by Bloom^ tests have been devised Which are accepted as 
reasonable measuring devices^ at least in the sense that 
they offer comparisons within the standardization criteria. 
A listing of the cognitive measures used in this research 
appears in Appendix A. 

Previous Related Research 

During the past ten years there has been increas- 
ing concern over the educational problems of the disadvan- 
taged. in large measure the federal government has taken 
the initiative and has given financial support for programs 
of research^ with additional substantive support from 
foundations. Much of the concern has been with the prob- 
lem of the school dropout^ and investigation of both cause 
and cure has been the focus of interest. 

The contribution of Cervantes represents a major 

k/ 

effort directed toward causes and cures of the dropout 
problem. In his research Cervantes investigated six major 
areas which centered about the environmental background of 
the youths studied^ including family^ friends^ peers^ and 
school experiences. In addition^ the Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test was administered to the matched pairs of dropout 

9 

and stay-in youth. Cervantes' hypotheses are generalized 

9 

Lucius p. Cervantes^ The Dropout: Causes and cures 
(Ann Arbor; Uni\»ersity of Michigan Press, 1965), p. 7. 



&0 follows: 

(1) The Fsunily of the Dropout* The dropout is reared 
in a family which has less solidarity^ less primary 
relatedness^ and less paternal influence than does 
the family in which the graduate is reared. 

(2) The Friend-Family System: The dropout is brought 

up in a family Which has fewer close friends and 
fewer **problem-free** friends than does the family 
in which the graduate is brought up. 

(3) The Peer Group: The dropout's personal friends 

will be typically not approved by his parents. 

The resulting "independent youth culture" of the 
dropout will be in sharp contrast to the youth 
culture of the graduate whose friends are paren- 
tally approved and thus integrated with the adult 
culture. 

(4) School Experiences: The dropout was in trouble at 

school When he terminated his education and was but 
slightly involved in any school-related activities 
throughout his academic career. 

(5) Thematic Apperception Test Protocols: Our hypothe- 

sis is that the phantasy life of the dropout as 
manifested by the TAT is more characterized by 
unrestrained id themes and that of the graduate 
more chauracterized by restrained superego themes. 
The youth culture of the dropout will prove to be 

a culture of revolution^ aggression^ frustration^ 
and protest; in the words of Conant^ it will be 
found to be "explosive. ... it is social 

dynamite. "10 

Of relevance to the present research is the con- 
tribution of Cervantes in the area of school experiences. 
Many of the popular notions about the nature of the dropout 
are in sharp contrast to the data presented by Cervantes. 
For example^ inability to pay the cost of education is a 
minor factor influencing the dropout. The question of 



10 



Ibid . . p. 8. 
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intelligence, Cervantes points up, is not a critical con- 
cern. "With adequate parental direction or school counsel- 
ing there is a school and a curriculum for practically 
every youth already in high school, no matter how high or 
low his inherent ability. 



which center about a feeling of belonging. "Participants 
— be they football captain, beauty queen, ... do not drop 
out of school. Their intra-psychic and interpersonal role 
definition has been established; they feel they belong." 

On the other hand, Cervantes continues, "The dropout's 
self-image, role expectation, and occupational orientation 
are markedly deficient." When high school completion is 
used as one element of the occupational success pattern, 
the conclusions of Cervantes make up an important consid- 
eration. Within the limitations of the matched sample 
which he used, namely working class youth, none of them 
would advise a best friend to drop out of school. Thus, 



one is led to believe that some more subtle reason for 
leaving school, other than a dislike for school, must be 
a consideration. Seemingly undue emphasis is placed upon 
graduation and the diploma rather than the body of knowl- 
edge represented by the diploma. The Harvard Mobility 



The high school stay-in displays characteristics 



11 



Ibid . . p. 65 
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Ibid . . p. 67 
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Project, as cited by Cervantes, supports this notion, 
perhaps the lack of internal motivation on the part of 
disadvantaged youth is worthy of more consideration, 
assuming that the diploma does not serve to motivate 
these youngsters. 

An examination of the characteristics of the school 
dropout reflected in the "Dropout Prediction Table" devel' 
oped by Cervantes, reveals a number of items which rel.re 
directly to the success factors of concern to the present 
researcher. For example, the "feeling of not belonging" 
se^s to have particular significance when couched in terns 
of cause. Not belonging because of " . . . nationality, 
social class, family disgrace ..." are representative 
causal elements mentioned by Cervantes which have consid- 
erable commonality with factors tending to describe a 
. ‘•"lly disadvantaged population. "The social environment 

^ e American Negro also depresses psychological growth 

15 

and adjustment, " suggests TenHouten. Since a large 
mamber of the Study Group members in the present study are 
American Negro, it is important to note that: "It is 

^^joseph A. Kahl, "Common Man Boys," Harvard Educa - 
tional Review . XXIII (Summer, 1953) . 

^^Cervantes, cit . . pp. 198-199. 

^^arren David TenHouten, "Socialization, Race and 
the American High School" (unpublished Ph.Do dissertation, 
Michigan State University, 1965), p. 6. 



generally accepted datxim that Negro high school students 

receive less support for striving for educational (and 

16 

occupational) goals than their white classmates.” The 
patterns of development related to occupational success 
for Negroes^ who are representative of a large portion of 
the disadvantaged community^ make up an important segment 
of this investigator's research. 

The effectiveness of vocational training has been 
the object of considerable research. Barlow cuid others 
surveyed graduates of vocational nursing programs cuid 
produced evidence that the training was apropos and that 
subsequent job placement was training-' related. Simi- 

larly, in a ten-year study, Coe determined that graduates 
from New jersey vocational high schools were employed in 
occupations for which they were trained, and that the 

18 

graduates considered the training to be of high quality. 

In a survey conducted by the State of Arizona it was found 
that vocational training resulted in trainees being placed 
in jobs for which they had been trained. 



^ ^Ibid . ■ p. 273. 
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Melvin L. Barlow, Paz Gomez Bamos, and Jeanne M. 
Tague, A Study of Vocational Nursing Programs in California " 
(Los Angeles: Division of Vocational Education, University 

of California, 1961) . 

^®Burr D. Coe, euid J. Henry Zanzaiari, "After Ten 
Years — A Ten Year Follow-up of Middlesex County Vocational 
and Technical High School Graduates, " New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 1964. 



The relative merit of vocational training is fur- 
ther reflected in the success of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act (MDTA) programs. It is reported, for 
example, that the level of education, interpreted as grade 
level achievement, does not influence the trainees' employ- 
ment success. "Those with less than eighth grade achieve- 
ment fared as well as those with more than twelve grades." 
This is not in conflict with the notion that employment 
success is highly correlated with educational level, when 
workers as a whole are considered. With specific reference 
to MDTA trainees, Somers suggested that retraining under 

MDTA "... can serve to offset the disadvantages of 

19 

limited formal education." 

Shill studied a group of research and development 

technicians in terms of occupational success and formal 

educational background. He found that particular subject 

areas correlated more closely with job success than did 

general educational attainment. Specifically, he found 

that mathematical attainment correlated closely with 

occupational success for the research and development 

20 

technicians studied. This suggests that functionally 

^^Gerald G. Somers, "Retraining: An Evaluation of 

Gains and Costs" in Employment Policy and the Labor Market 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1965), p. 279. 

Of) 

William John Shill, "Education and Occupational 
Success, " Personnel and Guidance Journal . XLI (January, 
1963), 442-444. 



related experiences in formal education may have a greater 
influence upon subsequent job success than those educa- 
tional experiences which are not functionally related to 
the job. Shill suggested that over a given period of time, 
more effort should be devoted to occupationally-related 
experiences than to nonoccupationally-related experiences. 

The New York City Board of Education, in an effort 
to meet the employment needs of out-of- school youth, estab- 
lished the Job counseling center. During the first six 
months of 1965, the center was responsible for placing many 
out- of- school youth on jobs. The efforts of the job Counsel- 
ing center revealed two factors which are important. First, 
early job placement will likely be in a low entry level 
job which will usually be disappointing to the youth. 

Through proper training support, however, the disappoint- 
ment can be a motivational factor in encouraging upgraded 
training. The awareness of the necessity for upgraded 
training is am outgrowth of the job experience. Motivation, 
once again, is a key consideration when examining success 
on the job. Second, the job has a therapeutic effect upon 

the youth. In the case of the disadvantaged, the job could 

21 

also relieve some of the financial burden. 



^^Richard Greenfield, "Rehabilitating the Anti- 
School Drop Out," American vocational journal, XL, No. 7 
(October, 1965), 19-20. 
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Schreiber advances the idea that familial support 

22 

is a vital consideration. He says that adolescents, 
especially delinquents, are recognized as having a strong 
need for achievement of status, for striving for adulthood, 
and for identity with assertive adult figures. In a pro- 
gram of half-time work experience sponsored by the Milwaukee 
Public Schools and the Jewish Vocational Service, shop 
supervisors were selected as suitable ego models with whom 

youth could identify. The results of the program will not 

23 

be available until the program terminates late in 1967. 

The notion that ego models, or significant other persons, 
play an important role in the success pattern of youth is 
supported by considerable research. 

Day, for example, found that teachers had a 
definite influence upon occupational choice, particularly 
when the occupation required additional formal training 
or education. A relatively small percentage of the stu- 
dents studied by Day chose the teacher as a model, 
however. Ahlstrom suggested that two major aspects of 



^^Daniel Schreiber, "Work- Experience Programs, " 
Chap. XI, pp. 286-314, in the Sixty- fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education (Chicago; 
N.S.S.E., 1966), p. 302. 

^ ^Ibid . . pp. 295-296. 

^^Sherman R. Day, "Teachers' influence on the Occu- 
pational Preference of High School Students, " Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly . XIV (September, 1966), 215-219. 
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career development bear upon the satisfactoiry achievement 

of identity as a worker: (1) identity as a male^ with 

orientation toward work as an adult function; and (2) an 

25 

opportunity to experience various role situations. 

In discussing career development in the early 

twenties^ Havinghurst cited identification with significant 

other persons as an important factor in terms of formula- 

26 

tion of work concepts. 

Uzzell surveyed over three hundred Negro male high 
school youth in North Carolina in an effort to isolate 
significant other persons with whom these youth had identi- 
fied in terms of a role model. A definite relationship was 
established between the respondents' occupational aspira- 
tions and their knowledge of occupational models. Further^ 

it was determined that the number of models may be some- 

27 

what more limited among lower socioeconomic levels. 

Although Uzzell dealt principally with the area of choice 
rather thcui success or failure^ it is clear that choice is 
an important element of success or failure. 



^ Hinton Mo Ahlstrom, "Masculine Identity and 
Career Problems for Boys," Chap. VI, pp» 135-163, in the 
Sixty- fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (Chicago: N.S.S.E., 1966). 

26 

Henry Barow (ed.), Man in the World of Work .. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1964), p. 216. 

27 

Odell Uzzell, "influencers of Occupational 
Choice, " personnel and Guidance Journal . XXXIX, No. 8 
(April, 1961), 666-669. 






Another dimension of the role of significant other 

persons, particularly on the job, was introduced by Strauss. 

He advanced the thought that one's success on the job may 

depend upon the relationship established with the first 

line supervisor. It is suggested that experiences which 

lead to eventual advancement on the job may depend on the 

28 

supervisor's willingness to cooperate. Additional sup* 
port was offered by Barrett in his investigation of perfor- 
mance rating. It was suggested that job success as rated 
by supervisors is largely judgmental, thus making the 

29 

supervisor a significant other person of consequence. 

It has been suggested that the measure of one's 
success on the job is largely based upon subjective judg- 
ment. Alexander stated: "The most important factor in 

determining success in our lives is our relationship to 
the people with Whom we come in contact." The subjec- 
tivity of judgment is a problem area in terms of success 
measurement. Barrett suggested the use of an agreement 

Strauss, "Apprenticeship; An Evaluation of 
the Need, " in Employment Policy and the Labor Market 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 
1965), p. 327. 

2Q 

Richard S. Barrett, "Explorations in Job Satis- 
faction and performance Rating, " Personnel Administration . 
XXVII (Svimmer, 1964), 14-17. 

^^Arthelia V. Alexander, "Plus Quality in Human 
Relations Spells Business Success, " Journal jqf Business 
Education . XXXVII (January, 1962), 170. 



scale wherein standards are established by which com- 
parisons are made. For example, Barrett pointed up that 
. . an Agreement Score may show how closely a super- 
visor and his subordinate agree on the position require- 
ments. 

Four different approaches to the appraisal of 
work success were suggested by Neff' (1) Mental testing 
approach, (2) Job analysis approach, (3) Work sample 
approach, and (4) Situational assessment approach. Of 
particular interest is the situational assessment approach. 
This method is relatively new, having its origin in the 
mid-nineteen fifties. The situational approach has a 
rather different tradition, having developed in part from 
the sheltered workshop movement and in part from the 
situational assessment techniques developed during World 
War II. The focus is on whst might be termed the general 
work personality. ‘“The situational approach tends to be 
indifferent to particular work skills or specific occupa- 
tional interests ... this is both its main strength and 

32 

chief weakness." 

Michael and others made an attempt to predict 
success in a nurse training program. It was found that 

31 

Barrett, p^. cit . . p. 156. 

^^Walter S. Neff, "Problems of Work Evaluation," 
Personnel and Guidance Journal . XLIV (March, 1966) , 682- 
688 . 



aptitude and achievement test scores together with high 

school grades were only modestly predictive of success. 

The authors suggested that a content analysis of auto~ 

biographies and statements of supervising nurses as to 

"what constitutes a good nurse" might afford a basis for 

generation of categories of behavior^ about which test 
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items could be constructed. 

Leshner and Snyderman advanced the theory that 
there are many factors other than skill which need to be 
analyzed as examination is made of success or failure on 
the job. Personal characteristics and temperament must be 
in tune with the requirements of the employer and the job. 
It is therefore suggested that job requirements must first 
be established as a basis of measurement and the personal 
characteristics of the client may then be compared with 
requirements. The authors discuss these personality 
traits under the following headings: 1. Supervision, and 

the ability to work with the supervisor; 2. Guidelines, 
and the ability to work within established guidelines; 

3. Variety and Knowledge of Skills; 4. intearpersonal Rela- 
tionships; 5. Originality; 6. Responsibility. 



B. Michael, Honey Russell, and Arthur Gersohn, 
"Intellective and Non- intellective Predictors of Success 
in Nurses' Training, " Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment . XXIII (Winter, 1963), 817-821. 
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Success results^ Leschner asserted^ from the fact that the 

person has narrowed his functioning to an area where he 

34 

can harness cuid invest his energies* Similar studies 

have been conducted by Bell ^ in an attempt to evalu* 

35 

ate on-the-job success* 

Recent legislation in the area of manpower train- 
ing provides funds and programs to train for employability* 
At present there is a program of research aimed at develop- 
ing measuring instruments which will help determine the 
occupational suitability of prospective trainees* The 
determination of a candidate’s ability to take a test, for 
example, is a question of some concern* It is believed 
that nonverbal measures must be developed together with 

methods of validating tests against training and job 
36 

success* 

A clue to another dimension of testing for job 
suitability lies in the research reported by White, He 



^Saul S* Leshner and George S* Snydermeui, 
"Evaluating Personal Characteristics from a Client’s Work 
History, *’ Personnel auid Guidance Journal, XLII (September, 
1963), 56-59* 

^^Porest O* Bell, Alvin L* Hbff, and Kenneth B. 
Hoyt, "A Comparison of Three Approaches to Criterion 
Measurement, ’’ Journal of Applied Psychology * XLVII 
(December, 1963), 416-418* 

^^Beatrice J* Dvorak, Robert c* Draege, and Joseph 
Seilar, "New Directions in U*S* Employment Service Aptitude 
Research Tests, " Personnel and Guideuice Journal * XLXV 
(October, 1965), 136-141* 



noted that Segal in 1961 advanced the notion that a person 
Who likes clerical or 2 K!counting type work possesses clean- 
liness and orderliness as strong personality traits. Test- 
ing of the theory was accomplished by administering a short 
projective test in Which clients were asked^ *'What would 
you most like to be if you were not a human being?” A 
similar question asked what one would least like to be. 

The test group included forty- nine bankers and a random 
sample of people who made up a control group, couched in 
positive terms there was no pattern to the responses^ but 
in terms of what the respondents would least like to be^ a 
strong similarity was observed in the responses of the 
bankers. On the other hand^ the control group did not 
express similar dislikes. The conclusion reached by Segal 

leads one to believe that personality traits may offer 

37 

strong clues to occupational suitability. 

The effect of social class standing upon occupa- 
tional selection and job success has been a question of 
concern. Dauisereau^ for example^ reported that occupa- 
tional plsms and aspirations become progressively lower 
among youth as the fathers* socioeconomic standing declines. 
It was further pointed out by Dansereau that lower class 
respondents are more interested in security of the job than 

^^Joseph White, "cleanliness and Successful Bank 
Clerical Personnel, " Journal of Counseling and Psychology . 

X (Summer, 1963), 192. 
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in status or pay. Simpson stated that ”... some chil- 
dren with blue collar backgrounds do aspire both to further 
education and to occupations above parental level. ...” 

In making this assumption Simpson hypothesized that the 

parental influence and advice are more a factor than is 

39 

social class. 

Riccio studied the effects of social class upon male 

high school students in Ohio. He compared students whose 

families had migrated from Appalachia with students who had 

resided in the area since birth. It was determined that 

the aspirations and occupational objectives of the two 

groups did not differ widely. Both groups^ however, identi- 

40 

fied with materialistic stereotypes. 

The recent focus of attention upon the disadvan- 
taged and employability has stirred much controversy. 

Thorndike, for example, suggested that success is a mean- 

41 

ingless concept which it might be well to abandon. 

K. Dansereau, "Work and the Teen Age Blue 
Collarite" in Arthur B. Shostak and William Gomberg (eds.). 
Blue-collar World (Englewood cliffs, N.J.; Prentice-Hall, 
1964), p. 185. 

L. and Ida H. Simpson, "Values, Personal 
Influences, and Occupational Choice, " Social Forces . XXXIX 
(1960), 116-125. 

^^Anthony Riccio, "Occupational Aspirations of 
Migrant Adolescents from Appalachian South, " Vocational 
Guidance Quarterly . XIV (Autumn, 1965), 26-30. 

^^Robert L. Thorndike, "The Prediction of Voca- 
tional Success. " Vocational Guidance Quarterly . XI (Spring, 
1963), 179-187. 



Prediction of success, Thorndike said, is a virtual impos- 
sibility because of the many contingency factors such 
accidents or marriage of advantage. Cox, on the other 
hand, supported a position that more meaningful prediction 
can be made because of new developments in areas of hiiman 
endeavor. The tie between personality and career develop- 
ment leads to achievement of a “better fit" between the 

42 

individual and his career. 

There is general agreement that many factors must 
be considered when examining patterns of success. Super 
suggested: "One tends to forget that success is not only 
a social or objective matter but also a personal and sub- 
jective matter. Both the subjective and objective 
elements of success patterns are considerations of the 
present research. 

In summary, many authors agree that vocational 
education has a positive influence upon job success. 
Further, it is noted in the literature that particular 
subject areas correlate more closely with job success than 
does general educational attainment. 

Motivation is recognized as a key consideration 

^^Rachel D. Cox, "New Emphasis in Vocational Guid- 
ance, " Vocational Guidance Quarterly . X (Autiamn, 1961 ) 11 - 
23 . 

^ ^Donald A. Super, The Psychology of Careers (New 
Harper & Brothers, 1957 ), p. 180 . 
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when working with disadvantaged youth. Factors which tend 
to motivate middle class youngsters may be relatively 
meciningless to disadvantaged youngsters. 

The notion that ego models^ or significant other 
persons^ play an important role in the success pattern of 
youth is supported by considerable research. 

Job success cind measurement of success has been 
investigated by a number of authors^ and suggestions have 
been made which favor predictors which tend to measure 
motivation cuid attitude rather thcui skill or achievement. 



CHAPTER III 



RESEARCH PROCEDURES 

The stated purpose of this research was to isolate 
domincint factors influencing the employment success of a 
selected group of disadvantaged youth. In order to accom- 
plish this purpose the research was divided into six basic 
parts^ namely: 

1. Definition and selection of the study group. 

2. Structured interviews with the study group. 

3. Identification of educators who, in the opinion 
of the study group meinbers, were significantly 
influential. 

4. Analysis of demographic factors such as familial 
background, test data, and environmental 
influences . 

5. Structured inteirviews with the educators named 
as significant. 

6. Analysis of the perceptions of study group 
members, significant other educators, and 
employers, as expressed on the Employer Rating 
Scale. 
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The Study Group 



The Hollingshead criteria were used in defining 
disadvantaged population.^ Thus^ the two factors of educa- 
tion and income constitute the determinants. Specifically 
the study group is defined in terms of the Hollingshead 
criteria from high to low^ or as ^ocio JBccnomic ^cale 
Class IV and V. For example^ the father of a study group 
member might have been a laborer or unemployed^ and have 
achieved less than seven years of formal education. He 
would therefore be classified class V, the lowest end of 
the scale. A semiskilled worker who had completed high 
school would be representative of Class IV, the high end 
of the scale of disadvantaged. 

The study group was selected from the 1965 gradu- 
ates of the Oakland Public Schools. In order to qualify 
as a candidate for selection, the graduate had to meet the 
folloiv'ing criteria: 

1. Belong to SES Class IV or V. 

2. Be employed and rated by the employer. 

The first screening, based upon SES classification, 
yielded a graduate population, who qualified as SES Class 
IV or V, in excess of seven hundred. The second screening, 
based upon the employee rating, reduced the qualified 
graduate population to less than four hundred. 

^Hollingshead, op. cit . 



The total qualified population of study group can- 
didates was stratified in accordance with the rating 
received on the Employee Rating Scale. The total popula- 
tion was further stratified by sex and high school program. 
Thus the total group of 382 graduates was arranged in rank 
order of success by sex and school program. The school 
program separation was limited to vocational or nonvoca- 
tional with the nonvocational subdivided into college 
preparatory and other. The entire group was divided into 
three parts in accordance with the success ranking^ and the 
middle one-third was removed from the group under consider- 
ation. This step provided a more clearly defined division 
between successful candidates and nonsuccessful candidates 
within the remaining sample. A table of random numbers 
was used to select the study group from the total quali- 
fied population, and a stratified random sample of sixty 
was selected as a study group. A uniform distribution of 
fifteen vocational males, fifteen nonvocational males, 
fifteen vocational females, and fifteen nonvocational 
females comprised the study group. 

A study group size of sixty made it possible to 
conduct an in-depth interview with each member of the 
group. Further, the randomness of the sample group was 
maintained through a concentrated effort, resulting in 
each member's being located and interviewed. 

2 

See Appendix B. 



study Group Interviews 



The basic purpose of the inteirviews was to deter- 
mine whether^ in their opinion^ the group members had been 
positively influenced toward job success by a school staff 
member. If such was the case^ the name of the staff member 
was obtained. The interview setting provided the inter- 
viewer with an opportunity to observe and probe environ- 
mental press factors which might otheirwise have gone 
unnoticed. For example^ living conditions could often be 
observed; in some cases appearance handicaps were noted. 
Precautions were taken to avoid leading the interviewee 
into "saying what we wanted to hear." To this end a 

3 

structured interview schedule was formulated. The inter- 
view schedule was constructed with regard to the possible 
influence upon job success of self^ the employer^ and any 
significant other person in terms of personal traits^ 
work behavior^ and work skills. Personal traits^ work 
behavior^ and work skills were basic considerations of 

4 

the employee rating by the employer. 

Identification of Significant Educators 

The purpose of having study group members identify 
significant educators was to establish a list of these 

3 

See Appendix C. 

4 

Employee Rating Sc ale ^ Appendix B. 






individuals who could be interviewed at a later time for 
purposes of determining teaching methods^ or techni<jues^ 
which they had found to be effective with disadvcuitaged 
youngsters. Consideration was given to interviewing only 
those educators who were named as a first thought. For 
example^ if in the process of naming persons who had 
particularly influenced the study group member the name 
of ar educator was mentioned firsts that educator was 
added to the list of significant others who would be 
interviewed. If, on the other hcuid, an educator was 
named as other thcui first choice, that individual was not 
selected to be interviewed unless he or she had been men- 
tioned by cuiother study group member. In cases where one 
educator was named by more thcUi one study group member 
it was felt that such educator should be interviewed. 

Analysis of Demographic Factors 

Extensive data were collected on the study group. 
Stcindardized test items were administered to each of the 
study group mendsers, euid the interviewer recorded obser- 
vations of environment. In addition, pencil eUid paper 
self-rating forms were administered to the study group 
members. The demographic factors thus collected were 
arrcuiged for computer cuialysis. These data were analyzed 
through use of a program which detects interaction effects 
to be explained in greater detail later in this chapter » 



structured interviews with Significant Others 



The structured interview with significant other 
educators had a twofold purpose: first, to determine which 

teaching practices or techniques, or other element of back- 
ground as perceived by the significant other, were most 
effective; and secondly, to determine the significant other 
educators' models of success as defined by the Employee 
Rating Scale. Significant other educators were asked to 
complete an Employee Rating Scale in terms of their "ideal” 
of success. The ideal rating would then serve as a model 
for later comparison with employers' ratings of employees 
and self-ratings of study group members. Standard methods 
of comparison were used to evaluate the relative congruence 
between the ideal model and actual ratings of employers and 
study group members' self-concept as expressed on the 
Employee Rating Scale. A detailed explanation is contained 

5 

in Chapter IV. 



Employee Rating Scale 

The Employee Rating Scale was completed by each of 
the following: 

1. Each employer completed a rating scale on each of 
his employees who belonged to the study group. 



^Structured interview Schedules appear in 
Appendices C and D# 



2. Each study group member completed a rating scale 
as a self-evaluation. 

3. Each study group member completed a rating scale 
on the person he named as a significant other 
educator. 

4. Each significant other educator completed a 
rating scale in terns of an ideal employee. 

Each of the completed rating scales was summed and the 
means of each item determined. Students' t tests were con- 
ducted to determine differences between the means. The 
details of this analysis appear in chapter IV. 

The Employee Rating Scale was the instrument used 
to assess success of the study group. This scale is com- 
posed of twenty- four items of a dichotomous form. The 
rater was requested to make a scalar rating of the person 
in question. The scale ranges from a high rating of (5) 
to a low of (1) . The twenty- four items are subdivisions 

of three general classifications, which assess work behav- 

6 

ior, work skills, and personal traits. 

Pour basic divisions were made in the total popula- 
tion. The group was divided as follows: 

1 . Race 

a. Spanish Surname 

b. Negro 



^Employee Rating Scale, Appendix B. 



c. Oriental 

d. Caucasian 
2 . School Program 

a. Vocational 
b • Nonvocat ional 

(As a matter of interest^ the nonvocational 
students were separated into "college 
preparatory" and "other” categories) 
a. Socioeconomic Scale 

a. Class IV (highest) 

b. Class V (lowest) 

4. Sex 

a* Male 
b. Female 

Each of the twenty- four variables on the Employee Rating 
Scale was considered as an independent variable and com- 
pared with the four classifications of Race^ School 
Program^ Socio Economic Scale (SES IV and V) , and Sex^ 
in terms of the rating received by each of the 382 grad- 
uates. In addition^ the general classifications of the 
Employee Rating Scale, namely. Personal Traits, Work 
Skills, and Work Behavior, were treated as independent 
variables and compared as each of the twenty— four it^ns 
to Race, School Program, Socio Economic Scale, and Sex. 

The comparison of the general classification repri^sents 
a matrix which is explained as follows: 
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Scale I 

Scale I ie the Personal Trait scale and includes 
it«ns 1 , 4 , 6 , 1 , 10, 13, 16, 17, 19, 20, 22 on the 
Employee Rating Scale, for a total of eleven items. The 
maximum rating obtainable on the Employee Rating Scale 
is (5) for e3M;h item. Thus, the number of considerations 
for Scale I is 55. 

Scale II 

Scale II is the Work Skills scale and includes 
items 2, 8, 11, 14, 23 of the Employee Rating Scale, for 
a total of five items. The maximum rating of (5) multi- 
plied by the nundber of items yields a total of 25 
considerations for Scale ii. 

Scale III 

Scale III is the Work Behavior Scale. As in the 
other cases, the maximum possible score is multiplied by 
the number of items for a total number of 40 considerar- 
tions. 

It can be seen that a high numerical score is 
representative of a high degree of success as expressed 
on the Employee Rating Scale. Similarly a low numerical 
score represents a low degree of success. 















Test Variables 



Prior to graduation in June 1965, the graduating 
seniors of Oakland Public Schools were administered tests 
which included eighty test variables. A listing of the 
variables will be found in Appendix A. Subsequent factor 
analysis revealed that thirty-two of the original eighty 
variables had statistical significance at a level which 
would offer predictive value beyond chance. The thirty- 
two factored variables are a principal concern of this 
research and are also included in Appendix A. 

The thirty-two test variables were analyzed 
through use of a computer program which detects inter- 
action effects. The services of the Service Bureau 
Corporation of Palo Alto, California were used in com- 
puter analysis of data. The particular program used in 
this analysis is identified as the Automatic ^Interaction 
Detector, Version 2 or AID-2. The program is capable of 
considering the interrelationships between variables up 
to a maximum of thirty- seven. The program regards one of 
the variables as a dependent variable^ it involves a non- 

symmetrical branching process based on variance analysis 

0 

techniques, and divides the sample into subgroups. 

^Oakland Public School Graduate Survey 1965. 

®John A. Sonquist and James N. Morgan, The Detec- 
tion of Interaction Effects (Ann Arbor; University of 
Michigan Press, 1964) . 



Analysis was made involving each of the sixty members of 
the Study Group previously defined. 

Interview Analysis 

Particular attention was given to the interview 
with the significant other educators. Each interview was 

9 

tape-recorded and subsequently trcuiscribed verbatim. Five 
raters were requested to read each of the interviews and 
record those elements which seemed important to them. 

These elements were compared to determine agreement among 
raters, A detailed report is contained in Chapter IV. 



^Two sample interviews are in Appendices ,E and F. 



CHAPTER IV 



REPORT OF THE FINDINGS 

Each element of this research relates specifically 
to one or more of the purposes stated in Chapter I. In 
subsequent paragraphs each of the purposes will be treated 
independently in terms of the relevant data* 

The first purpose was to determine whether voca- 
tional education has had a positive influence upon the 
employment success of the graduates studied; the hypothe- 
sis being that vocational education would have a positive 
influence toward success^ cmd that graduates of voca- 
tional programs would be more successful on the job theui 
those who had not had vocational training* 

Two groups of data were collected^ the first 
involving the parent population of all 1965 graduates 
of the Oakland Public Schools who qualify as SES Class IV 
and V, and the second involving the subpopulation of sixty 
members of the specific study group* 

The total SES Class IV cind V population of 128 
males amd 249 females^ for whom Employee Rating Scales 
had been completed^ was arranged for computer programming* 
The program was designed to group the students in rank 
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order of the ratings received on each of the twenty- four 
items of the Employee Rating Scale with output expressed 
in terms of percentage of the total group. These data were 
then rearranged by group classifications of Personal Traits^ 
Work Skills^ and Work Behavior^ referred to as Scales 1 , 11 , 
and III respectively. This arrangement was in the form of 
a matrix and the computer output was expressed as the 
product of the rating times the nunber of items within the 
classification. Thus^ within any classification the highest 
numerical score corresponded to the highest degree of 
success as expressed on the Employee Rating Scale. The 
output was expressed in percentage of the group within each 
score range. The personal Traits Scale assesses those 
characteristics of the graduate which require value judg- 
ment on the part of the rater. Sociability, consideration, 
and reliability are characteristics included within this 
scale. Scale i is an expression of relative success within 
the Personal Traits category, and on this scale male voca- 
tional graduates scored consistently higher than did other 
Classifications of male graduates. 

Although a detailed table of individual items 
within Scale i is not included in this research, eui item 
analysis was made. The tables were not included because 
the analysis did not detect major differences between the 
items. Rather, the pattern was consistent throughout the 
bulk of the ten elements of the personal Traits Scale. 




In the case of the female population^ the element 
of "sociability" was a notable characteristic. The entire 
female population tended to be ranked higher than the male 
population in terms of sociedjility. Female vocational 
graduates tended to receive a higher "sociability" rating 
than female nonvocational graduates. Hartley pointed out 
that females have greater opportunity for role identifica" 
tion than males have. In illustrating this pointy she 
cited 4 he following reasons why males have a more difficult 
situation: "... lack of adequate models^ extensive 

supervision by women, conflicting nature of multiple role 
demands, lack of clear, ppsitive definition of the male 
sex role in socialization practices, and rigidity of role 
demands. 

It is important to note, although not a subject of 

this research, that the success criteria established by the 

Employee Rating Scale, which is the basis upon which the 

findings of this research are in large measure founded, 

represent the opinions of a large number of employers and 

educators in the Oakland, California area. Detailed 

.2 

research was conducted to establish these criteria. 



^Ruth E. Hartley, "Sex-Role Pressure and the 
Socialization of the Male Child, " Psychological Report 
(May, 1959), pp. 457-466. 

^Oakland public Schools Graduate Survey 1965. 



utilizing Tables I through VI, comparisons can be 
made between the success ratings received by different 
classifications of graduates. Evidence presented in these 
tables supports the hypothesis that students who were 
enrolled in vocational education classes tended to be more 
successful on the job than those who had not had vocational 
courses. It would appear that these data are in conflict 
with the evidence presented by TenHouten: "Consequently, 

the high school students who will achieve the most are 
those who are enrolled in College Preparatory programs, as 

3 

opposed to vocational. Commercial, and General curricula." 
Careful consideration leads one to conclude, however, that 
the population sample differences account for the different 
findings. Achievement of success is doubtless proportional 
to education, as TenHouten explains, cuid his theory is 
supported by considerable evidence. The population sample 
used in this investigator's research, however, represented 
a group of graduates who became employed upon graduation, 
thus terminating their formal education at least tempo- 
rarily. If one presumes that college preparatory students 
will continue their education, it is reasonable to assume 
that the degree to which they achieve success will be 
higher. On the other hand, it seems equally reasonable to 
assiune that those who interrupt their formal education will 



TenHouten, pp. cit . . 



p. 287. 
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Note: Each cell is expressed in per cent^ rounded off to the nearest whole 
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succeed in proportion to the amount of job-related train- 
ing received. 

These data satisfy a purpose of this research. 
However, one must keep in mind the population under study, 
and avoid expanding the theory to a more general popula- 
tion without additional research. 

The second purpose of this research was to deter- 
mine whether race has had an influence upon employment 

success. 

Table I reveals that mcQ.es of all races, excluding 
Oriental because of the small number, are rather evenly 
distributed along the success continuum of Personal Traits. 
The white males scored lower than either the Negro or 
Spanish males, but the difference was not dramatic. As 
indicated in Table II, white females and Spanish females 
tended to be rated higher than Negro females. Table III, 
the Work Skills Scale, shows that both the Spanish and the 
white male graduates tended to be ranked in the middle to 
high ranges of success, whereas the Negro males had larger 
percentages scoring in the lower range of the continuum. 
Once again, however, the differences were not dramatic, 
and there was no evidence to indicate that race partieu 
larly influenced success among the males in terms of Work 
Skills. More notice^le differences are evident among the 
.females, as indicated in T^le IV. Examination of the 
upper score rcuiges, fr«n 18 through 25, reveals that 77 



per cent of the Spanish females and 69 per cent of the 
white females were ranked in these upper ranges, whereas 
only 47 per cent of the Negro females were similarly 
ranked o The lowest ranking was received by the Negro 
females. The Work Behavior Scale, Table V, indicates that 
the Negro and the white males were relatively evenly dis- 
tributed across the total score range. The Spanish males, 
however, ranked higher overall than did the Negro or white 
males. The differences were not such that it is possible 
to conclude that race particularly influenced success 
within the Work Behavior category. As in the other scales, 
the Spanish and the white females were ranked higher in 
Work Behavior than the Negro females, as evidenced in 
Table VI. 

Although not necessarily germane to this research, 
an interesting clue to societal change can be detected 
within Tables VII and VIII. Examination of the Spanish 
group, for example, reveals a somewhat higher degree of 
success among the female population. While this may not 
be substantial proof, it is possible that this could be an 
indication of role change for females in the Mexican- 
American .society from which the sample was taken. Tradi- 
tionally, particularly among first generation Mexicans 

4 ^ ^ ^ 

or Mexican- Americans, male dominance prevails. The fact 

^Workshop on Low Socio-Economic and Spanish Culture 
Patterns, Denver Commission on Community Relations, 1959. 
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that females achieved a somewhat higher degree of success^ 
as measured by the Employee Rating Scale^ could support a 
theory that the female is becoming a more dominant figure 
v/ithin the Mexican- American subculture. 

Similarly^ an examination of the Negro population 
success ratings suggests that the role of the Negro male 
may also be changing. A iLarger percentage of males 
experienced success as rated in the upper ranges of 
Table VII than did the females. These data are consistent 
withlAthose presented by the United States Department of 
Labor which indicate that a larger percentage of nonwhite 

5 

males are being trained and subsequently employed. The 
inference is that the Negro disadvantaged society may be 
changing^ and that the Negro male may be assuming a more 
responsible role. 

These data would tend to support a hypothesis that 
race was not a dominant factor as it related to employment 
success of the male group studied. The sample size was 
adequate in all cases, except the Oriental, to allow 
realistic conclusions to be drawn, and the percentage 
distribution across the success continuum did not differ 
widely among the various groups. In the case of the female 

C 

Report of the Secretary of Labor on Manpower 
Research and Training Under the Ma npower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 , (Washington. D.C.; U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1966) . 



population^ however, substcintial differences were evident* 
If Table VIII is arbitrarily divided into two peurts, it is 
evident that Negro fema es were rated substEUitially lower 
than either the white or the Spanish female graduates; 
therefore, this investigator concludes that race did 
influence the employment success of the female population 
studied. 

The third purpose of the study was to determine 
whether social class, as measured by the Hollingshead 
criteria,^ had an influence on the employment success of 
the individuals studied. Examination of Tables VTI and 
VIII does not reveal any dramatic differences between 
Class IV and Class V. Class IV males did tend to receive 
the highest ranking, but in light of the overall high 
range from 90 to 120 the difference between the two groups 
is not particularly notable. Among the f^ale population 
there was little difference in distribution along the 
success continuum for Class IV or Class V. These data 
tend to support the hypothesis that social class, as meas- 
ured by the Hollingshead criteria, does not influence 
success as measured by the Employee Rating Scale. Atten- 
tion must be called to the fact that classes IV and V 
define the disadvantaged population, and no inference is 
made relative to higher classes of the Hollingshead scales. 



6 



Hollingshead, 0 £, cit . 



The fourth purpose of the investigation was to 
identify those elements of test data which when consid- 
ered singly or in collective clusters would offer predic- 
tive value in terms of future occupational success. The 
method of determining the most valuable predictors among 
the test data available involved three steps: 

1. The eighty test variables were subjected to a 
computerized factor analysis by the Service 
Bureau Corporation of Palo Alto^ California^ 
and the number of test variables was reduced 
to thirty- two. 

2. The employer ratings of the sixty study group 
members were arramged in rcuik order of success 
based upon the rating received on the Employee 
Rating Scale. 

3. The predictive value of the tests^ individually 
and collectively^ was analyzed in terms of the 
success reuiking^ utilizing the computer program 
AID-2^ explained in Chapter III. The output of 
this program is shown in Table IX. 

Table IX presents a graphic picture of the success 
predictors for the study group. All of these data are sig 
nificant at greater than a .001 level and thus constitute 
a major contribution of this research. The total study 

7 

Sonquist^ cit . 
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group of sixty graduates was split on variable 17, the 
Farquhar Situational Choice inventory. Graduates who were 
ranked as successful on the Employee Rating Scale had a raw 
score of greater than 26 on the Farquhar Situational Choice 
inventory and a mean En^loyee Rating Scale score of 88.7. 

The Farquhar Situational Choice inventory was determined 
to be the single most valuable predictor for the group 
studied. 

The second split was based upon the Minnesota 
Vocational interest inventory, Hfealth Services Scale, and 
resulted in an additional four study group manbers being 
split frcm the success group. At this point in the 
cuialysis, the success group numbered forty-three maibers 
whose Employee Rating Scale scores had a mean of 90.5. 

Thus, it can be seen that two predictors, namely, the 
Farquhar Situational Choice inventory and the Minnesota 
Vocational Interest inventory. Health Services Scale, were 
capable of identifying the bulk of the successful group. 

The overall grade point average, variable number 38, 
was the basis for the next split, and the remaining group 
of thirty-two graduates had a mean Employee Rating Scale 
score of 94.3. 

The next split occurred on the California Psycho- 
logical Inventory, Achiev®nent via independence Scale. 

This variable, in conjunction with the previously discussed 
variables, accounted for the entire success group exc^t for 



one meinber who was filtered out by the Farquhar Situational 
Choice Inventory. 

Further examination of Table IX reveals that as the 
degree of success^ measured by the Employee Rating Scale^ 
is increased, the number of test variables which tend to 
filter in the direction of success is increased. The rela- 
tive importance of these additional filters is negated, as 
related to this research, by the fact that all the study 

group members were accounted for within the first four 
8 

variables. 

The existence of test variables which are congruent 
with success is verified by Table IX. It must be recog- 
nized, however, that the test variables and the grade point 
average were collected after the educational period of high 
school, and while they may present a strong case for use as 
predictors, it is obvious that additional research is 
required before comprehensive generalizations can be made. 
The degree of significance of these data gives strong 
evidence in support of the fact that predictors do exist, 
and that the test data obtained on the study group contains 
clues as to which of these predictors has value. A purpose 
of this resecurch, namely the determination of these predic- 
tors, has thus been fulfilled. 



listing of the test variables appears in 

Appendix A. 



The final purpose was to identify significant other 
persons in the formal educational background o : the study 
group^ and to classify the contribution of these persons as 
interpreted by the study group members and the significant 
other persons themselves. 

Structured interviews were conducted with each of 
the study group members in an effort to discover if signif- 
icant other educators had been particularly influential in 
terms of job success, and, if so, what the influence had 

9 

been. 

Once identified, the significant other educators 
were interviewed in order to determine their perception of 
the contribution they had made toward influencing the 
employment success of the graduates who named them. A 
structured inteirview schedule was used for this purpose, 
and each interview was tape-recorded and transcribed 
verbatim. The genuine sincerity of the significant other 
educators dominated the interviews so strongly that two 
sample interviews have been appended to this study in 
order that the warmth not be lost in reporting. To 
insure anonymity, names and schools have bfeen deleted. 

^Structured interview schedule. Appendix C. 

^^Structured interview schedule. Appendix D. 

^^Significant other interview transcriptions. 
Appendices. E and F. 
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The interview with the business education teacher is more 
typical of the type of response received from most of the 
teachers interviewed » The other sample interview stands 
alone. Attention is called to the contradictions which 
are present. In particular the teacher stated that the 
disadvantaged students do not like structure, and then 
proceeded to explain how he structures in the classroom. 

The real warmth of this particular individual may not come 
through with the first reading and hence a second or third 
iding is recommended. In the eyes of the graduates who 
named this significant other educator, he is truly out- 
standing. 

The characteristics of the significant others are 
indicated in Table X together with a summary of the tech- 
niques described by the significant others as being most 
important to them. With respect to techniques, little 
was discovered through this research. One factor, however, 
completely dominated each interview. In every case the 
. factor of personal interest in students came up, and in 
each case the significant other educator considered this 
to be of utmost importance. In every case the graduates 
who named the significant other educators commented on 
the factor of personal interest. 

Tables XI and XI-A are the result of the classifi- 
cation of the contribution of the significant other 
educators in terms of the success scales measured by the 
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Notes All T scores which ere starred are significant at greater than the .01 level 
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Employee Rating Scale, for the entire study group o It can 
be seen that there was a significant difference between 
the model of success as established by the significant 
other educators and the performance of the male graduates. 
This was established by comparing the "ideal" with the 
"Employer" ratings. The difference occurred in both the 
Work Skills and Work Behavior Scales. Thus, the study 
group males, when considered as a whole, did not confoirm 
to the model of success. In the case of the female popu- 
lation, however, no significant difference occurred 
between the "ideal" model and the actual employer rating. 
This factor is further substantiated by Table XII, which 
shows that when males were compared with females the 
ratings received by each were significantly different in 
work behavior and work skills. Evidence was not gathered 
which would answer the question of why the males did not 
conform to the ideal model established by the significant 
other educators. However, in light of the data collected, 
one point in particular seems worthy of mention. The 
male population did conform to the ideal model in terms 
of personal traits, the more affective measure of the 
Employee Rating Scale; and the most useful predictors also 
dealt with affective elements such as motivation and atti- 
tude. Thus, it is possible that the influence of signifi- 
cant other educators is more in the direction of motivation 
and attitude than in the direction of skill development. 
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The conformity of the female population to the 
ideal model may be explained by the fact that vocational 
skills taught to females more nearly approximate what will 
be required on the jobo For example, typing or shorthand 
skills constitute a uniform job requirement which is meas- 
urable in terms of performance o The nature of entry level 
jobs for males, on the other hand, may not require the 
skill which has been learned, and the ideal model may be 
in terms of journeyman performance standards rather than 
entry level performance standards. 

Tables XI and XI- A offer an interesting clue to 
perception. For example, there is a significant differ- 
ence between the "Personal Traits" scale, rated as "Ideal” 
by significant other educators, and the rating of the 
significant other educators by the graduate^ Thus, it is 
reasonable to assume that in the area of personal traits, 
the graduates were influenced very little by the signifi- 
cant other educators. On the other scales, however, these 
data support the hypothesis that the significant other 
educators had a positive influence upon the success of 
the graduates. 

In terms of the rationale established in Chapter II 
the cognitive aspects of influence have proved to be more 
measurable than have the affective elements of influence. 
For example. Work Skills, as measured by the Employee 
Rating Scale, included efficiency which can be couched in 



terms of production^ thoroughness which can be measured 
in terms of task completion^ auid accuracy which is su^ 
stantively measurable.. However^ the affective elements 
of success contained in the Personal Traits scale appear 
to be somewhat less measurable. For example^ beyond 
personal judgment^ which these data indicate to be em 
area of poor risk^ one is hard put to find concrete 
measures. Those elements of the Employee Rating Scale 
which were designed to measure personal traits^ the more 
affective portion of the employee rating, seemingly were 
inadequate to do so. The construction of the scale, how- 
ever, is an expression of concern over the area of 
personal traits in that the largest number of rating 
items appear in this scale. However, all data collected 
in this research indicate that this scale has the least 
meaning. 

The discriminatory value of the Employee Rating 
Scale as an instrument is noted in Table XIII. In this 
table the upper one- third of the study group is compared 
with the lower one- third of the study group in terms of 
the success ranking on the Employee Rating Scale, in each 
case the scale distinguished between success and non- 
success at greater than a .001 level of confidence. It 
may, therefore, be concluded that the instrument was a 
valid tool for purposes of this study. The Personal Traits 
Scale, however, needs additional refinement in order that 
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tlm& subjecl^xvc el^ncn'ts of 3ud9nicn‘t Iso nixjiliiixzed* If xs 
interesting to observe that while the instrument did dis- 
criminate in each case at a significant levels the 
greatest inaccuracy occurred with the nonsuccess group 
as rated by the en^loyer. This leads this investigator 
to believe that an el«nent of judgment was used by some 
employers that has not been accounted for in this research. 
It must be concluded^ however, that the Employee Rating 
Scale was a relisdble instrument for purposes of this 
research, and that data are useful which are: based upon 
this instrument. 



CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY^ CONCLUSIONS^ AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Svumnarv 

At the outset, when the parameters for this 
research were established, it was assumed that if a group 
of disadvantaged youth successfully completed high school 
by meeting the graduation requirements, and subsequently 
became successfully employed, then a group of dominant 
factors which influenced this success pattern could be 
established. Further, it was assumed that certain stand- 
ardized test variables would be of value in predicting 
future occupational success. The purpose of this research 
was to determine which elements of environmental press 
were most influential, and which me ires were of predic- 
tive value. 

The design for the study was based upon a 
theoretical framework established by Bloom and others 
which deals with both affective and cognitive elements 
of learning.^ Both affective and cognitive influences 

s. 

were measured in terms of job success, with an effort to 
determine the nature of influence through personal 

^Bloom et al. . op . cit . . pp. 176-193. 
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interviews. A stratified random sample of graduates was 
selected from the 1965 graduating class of the Oakland 
Public Schools as the study group, and the influences 
upon this group were studied. The degree to which the 
study group members were successful was measured by a 
rating: scale which was completed by the employer; it 
included assessment of personal traits, work skill, and 
work behavior. 

The major findings reflect the complete report 
contained in Chapter IV of this research. The principal 
concern of this research, namely, the determination of 
dominant factors which have influenced employment success 
for a group of disadvantaged youth, has been satisfied. 

In svimmary, the principal influences have been high school 
course work, and significant other educators. Further, 
certain test variables have been isolated which have been 
shown to have predictive value for the group under study. 
Following are the major findings; 

1. There were substantial differences between the 
level of success experienced by vocational 
graduates, and the level of success experienced 
by nonvocational graduates, vocational graduates 
being the more successful. 

2. Among the nonvocational graduates, those who had 
taken courses which related to the job held at 
the time this study was conducted were more 
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successful than those Who did not have such 
courses , 

3. There was no substantial difference between the 

level of success achieved by the Socio Economic 

Class IV graduates and the Socio Economic Class 
2 

V graduates . 

4. Negro female graduates were not as successful as 
other female members of the study group. 

5. There was no substantial difference in the level 
of success achieved by the Spanish^ Negro ^ and 

i ' 

Caucasian male members of the study group. 

6. A cluster of, test variables, namely, the Farquhar 
Situational Choice Inventory, the Minnesota 
Vocational Interest Inventory — Health Services 
Scale, and the California Psychological Inventory — 
Achievement via independence Scale, predicted 
employment success, as defined in this research, 

at greater than a .001 level of significance. 

7. The positive influence of significant other educa- 
tors, through individual interest in students, was 
an important factor relating to employment success. 

8. Unsuccessful students were not influenced by a 
significant other person. 



^Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 10. 







Conclusions 



In light of the findings, the following conclusions 
have been drawn; 

1. Vocational courses aid graduates in achieving 
success on the job. 

2. In addition to vocational course work, other 
subjects which are akin to the type of work 
pursued contribute toward employment success. 

3. In dealing with the educationally and economi- 
cally disadvantaged student population, the 
degree of deprivation transcends the lower 
echelons of the Hollingshead Socio Economic 
Scale. ^ It would seem, therefore, that the 
educational needs of the lower socioeconomic 
groups would be similar, and could be met with- 
out program separation. 

4. The relative lack of success experienced by 
Negro females as compared with Spanish or 
Caucasian females leads to one or more of the 
following conclusions; 

a. Negro females are less adequately prepared 
than Spanish or Caucasian females. 

^Ibid. 
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b. The Employee Rating Scale^ used to measure 
success^ did not adequately assess unique 
Negro female attributes in accordance with 
job success. 

c. Race is an occupational handicap for Negro 
females . 

5. Race was not a dominant factor which influenced 
the male members of the study group in terms of 
employment success. 

6o Predictors of job success which measure interest 
and motivation are more adequate than those which 
attempt to measure skill or ability. 

7c The influence a teacher or counselor has upon a 
student is more likely to result from personal 
interest shown in the student than from subject 
matter or teaching technique. 

Recommendat ions for Further Research 



1. An investigation of the characteristics of voca- 
tional teachers would be of value. 

Empirical data collected in this research leads this 
investigator to believe that vocational instructors have a 
higher incidence of success with disadvantaged youth than 
nonvocational instructors. This notion is based upon the 
fact that more vocational instructors were named as signif- 
icant other educators than were nonvocational school 
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personnel. (Not all persons named were teachers.) It 
seems logical^ therefore, that vocational teachers possess 
some quality or qualities which would account for the 
positive influence recognized by the group studied in this 
research. 

2. A study of the influence which course patterns 
outside the vocational course sequence have in 
terns of occupational success would supplement 
the findings of this research. 

This study supports the fact that vocational educa- 
tion has a positive influence toward occupational success. 
However, graduates who achieved success on the job often 
referred to courses in high school which helped thorn 
toward success, but which were not vocational courses. It 
was not the purpose of this study to investigate discrete 
courses; it would be useful to determine specific course 
influence toward occupational success. This information 
would be of particular value to counselors who help stu- 
dents plan their educational program. 

. 3o The environmental press brought about by social 
class requires supplemental research. 

The factor of social class, as applied to this 
research, did not appear to have a dominant influence 
toward job success. However, only the lower end of the 
Hollingshead Socio Economic Scale^ was investigated. 

^Ibid . . p. 10. 
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perhaps^ as applied to the educational setting, the lower 
echelons of socioeconomic class form a homogeneous cluster, 
and it would be more meaningful to examine the environmen- 
tal press of social class through a comparison of the mid 
ranges with the lower ranges of social class. 

4. Positive influences upon Negro females toward 
employment success require additional research. 

The fact that Negro females were less successful 
than either Caucasian or Spanish females leads one to 
question why. It seems reasonable to assume that causal 
factors exist which were not evident to this investigator, 
or that the measures of success used in this research were 
not adequate. In either case, additional research is 
required. 

5o Further research is needed to establish when 
the predictors, established in this research, 
become meaningful. 

The test variables which predicted job success for 
the group sutdied in this research were administered just 
prior to graduation. It seems reasonable, therefore, to 
assume that the test results were influenced by the high 
school experience. Test variables which could predict 
success at the beginning of high school would be a valuable 
counseling tool. 
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APPENDICES 



Test Variables 

Employee Rating Scale 

Interview Schedule; Graduates 

interview Schedule; Significant Other 
Educators 

Tape-recorded interview Transcription 
Business Education Teacher 

Tape-recorded Interview Transcription 
Electronics Teacher 
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TEST VARIABLES 


♦1. 


Holland 

Accomplishments^ Hopes^ Goals 


♦2. 


Holland 

Traits^ Self-evaluation 


♦3. 


Lod^l 

Opinions Toward Work 


♦4. 


Holleuid Vocational Preference inventory 
Realistic Scale 


♦5. 


Holland V.P.I. 
Intellectual Scale 


*6. 


Holland V.P.I. 
Conventional Scale 


*7. 


Holland V.P.I. 
Entexprising Scale 


* 8 . 


Holland V.P.I. 
Social Scale 


*9. 


Holland V.P.I. 
Artistic Scale 


*10. 


Holland V.P.I. 
Self-control 


*11. 


Holland V.P.I. 
Masculinity Scale 


*12. 


Holland V.P.I. 
Status Scale 


*13. 


Holland V.P.I. 
Infrequency Scale 



* indicates thiirty-six variables used in AID-2 program 
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*14. Holland V.P.I. 

Acquiescence Scale 

*15. Holland 

Interpersonal Competency Scale 

*16. Farquhar Job Characteristics Scale 

*17. Pairquhar Situational Choice Inventory 

*18. Farquhar Word Rating List 

*19. Farquhar Human Trait Inventory 

*20. Average of Farquhar Variables 

*21. California Psychological Inventory 
Achievement via Conformance Scale 

*22. C.P.I. 

Achievement via Independence Scale 

*23. C.P.I. 

Dominance Scale 

*24. C.P.I. 

Flexibility Scale 

*25. C.P.I. 

Responsibility Scale 

*26. C.P.I. 

Socialization Scale 



*27. C.P.I. 

Sense of Well-being Scale 

28. S.E.S. Index 

29. S.T.E.P. Math Score 

30. S.T.E.Po Reading Score 

31. S.T.E.P. Writing Score 

32. School and College Aptitude Test - Verbal Score 

33. S.C.A.T. Quantitative Score 
*34. S.C.A.T. Total Score 

35. Grade Point Average - Sophomore 



o 

ERIC 
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36 . 

37 . 

38 . 

39 . 

40 . 

41 . 

42 . 

43 . 

44 . 

45 . 

46 . 

47 . 

48 . 

49 . 

50 . 

51 . 

52 . 

53 . 

54 . 

55 . 

56 . 

57 . 

58 . 

59 . 

60 . 
61 . 



6.P.A. 
6.P.A. 
6.P.A. 
6.P.A. 
6.P.A. 
G.P.A. 
6.P.A. 
6 . P . A . 
6.P.A. 
G.P.A. 
G.P.A. 
G.P.A. 
G.P.A. 
G.P.A. 
G.P.A. 



- Junior 

- Senior 

- Overall 

- Overall English 

- Overall Science 

- Overall Social Studies 
+-) Overall Math 

- Overall Foreign Language 

- Overall Business Education 

- Overall Art 

- Overall industrial Arts 

- Overall Homemaking 

- Overall Music 

- Overall P.E./R.O.T.C. 

- Overall Other 



Minnesota Vocational Interest inventory - Baker 
M.V.I.I. ” Pood Service Manager 



M.V.IoI. - Milk Wagon Driver 
M.V.IoI. - Retail Sales Clerk 



M.V.I.I. 



Stock Clerk 



M.V.IoI. 

M.V.IoI. 

M.V.IoIo 

M.V.IoIo 

M.V.IoIo 

M.V.IoIo 



Printer 

Tabulating Machine Operator 

Warehouseman 

Hospital Attendant 

Pressman 

Carpenter 



€2. M.V.I.I, - Painter 

63. M.V.I.I. - Plasterer 

64. M.V.I.I. - Truck Driver 

65. M.V.I.I. - Truck Mechanic 

66. M.V.I.I. Industrial Education Teacher 

67. M.V.I.I. - Sheet Metal Worker 

68. M.V.I.I. - P7 umber 

69. M.V.I.I. - Machinist 

70. M.V.I.I. - Electrician 

71. M.V.I.I. - Radio - TV Repairman 
*72. M.V.I.I. - Mechanical Scale 
*73. M.V.I.I. - Health Service Scale 

74. M.V.I.I. - Office Work Scale 

75. M.V.I.I. - Electronics Scale 
*76. M.V.I.I. - Pood Service Scale 

T" M.V.I.I. - carpentry Scale 
7 .V.I.I. - Sales-Office Scale 

79. M.V.I.I. - "Clean Hands" 

80. M.V.I.I. - Outdoors 
*81 . School 

*82 • Sex 
*S3 . Race 

*84. Socio- Economic-Scale Class 
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APPENDIX C 

INTERVIEW SCHEDULE: GRADUATES 



I„ How do you feel you contributed to your employment 
success in terms of: 

a. personal traits 

b. Work behavior 

c. Work skills 

II. How have your job and supervisor contributed to: 

1) job 2) supervisor 

1) a. Personal traits 

b. Work behavior 

c. Work skills 

2) a. Personal traits 

b. Work behavior 

c. Work skills 

III. Has there been some other person in your school life 
who you feel has really had an influence on your 
becoming what you are today? 

IV. How did this person contribute to: 

a. Personal traits 

b . Work behavior 

c. Work skills 

V. Do you feel that this person exhibited these traits 
in some way? 



- o 
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APPENDIX D 

INTERVIEW SCHEDULE; SIGNIFICANT OTHER EDUCATORS 

Historical ; 

Teaching experience 

Work experience - trade related - other 
Formal education 
Age group 

Teaching Practices and Technicfues ; 

To improve work skills 
To develop personal traits 
To develop work habits 

What is felt to be the most important factor in terms of 
training teachers to work with disadvantaged youngsters? 

Are there particular techniques which it is felt could be 
developed with teacher trainees? 

Have the significant other complete the Employee Rating 
Scale in terms of an "ideal employee." 

Is there anything not mentioned which it is felt might 
be of help? 



APPENDIX E 



INTERVIEW: Mrs. J 

Interviewer: Our next interview is with Mrs. J, a business 

education teacher at S High School. 

*(I). I think we “11 start in with this data sheet. First 

of all, your teaching experience. You are now at S 

and you have been here for six years, so 1967 back to about 
1961. * (R) . 1961, I was a charter member of the faculty 

of this school. (I). You’ve been teaching business subjects 
here at all levels of senior high, 10 through 12? (R) . Yes, 

I h^ve. (I) . Prior to that, you were at c High 

School for four years. That would bring us back to 1956 
or 1957? 1957. And, that would be ditto as far as subject 
and grade level, business, and 10 through 12? (R) . Yes. 

(I) . Prior to C ? (R) . Well, I spent a few years 

having a family, getting married and having a family, and 
rearing them. I don’t believe a woman should teach when 
her children are small, so I waited until they were all in 
school before I came back to teaching. Prior to that time, 

I had two different jobs teaching. One was at P Town- 
ship High School in Pennsylvania, in western Pennsylvania. 

I taught there for three years. (I). Business also? 

*(I) = Interviewer; (R) = Respondent. 
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(R) . Oh yes, all business subjects, and believe me it was 
quite a variety in one day. (I) Was that 9 through 12 at 
Penn Township? (R) . No. 10 through 12. I never taught 

anything lower than 10. Prior to that, I was at A 

High School, my first teaching job, for two years. It 
was a similar setup, senior high school in Pennsylvania. 

(I) As far as your outside work e 3 q>erience is 
concerned . . . ? (R) . I worked for a year and about 

three or four months at Montgomery Ward's regional office 
as a secretary. At times, I had people working under me, 
typists working under me. That was an executive secre- 
tarial position; I had to handle things for the boss When 
he was out of town. That was in OaklcUid. And I also 

worked at what was K 's Department Store; it's now 

R . I worked there about five months as an execu- 

tive secretary; I was secretary for the merchandise 
manager for all the stores. He was Mr. B. He's 
deceased now. It was a very good experience. Also, I 
worked summers when I was teaching back in Pennsylvania. 

-■ 

One summer I worked as a secretary and the other I 
worked as a clerk- typist. 

(I) . Now, your educational es^erience. • • • 

(R) . I have a Bachelor of Science degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh in Pennsylvania. It was a major 
in secretarial and a minor in accounting and social science. 

By the way, my teacher of shorthaixd and typing was B. B. 
Lessenberry, the famous one in the typing field. Then I 





did my M.A. out here in California and I took history at 
the College of HOly Names « (I) • Your high school was in 

Pennsylvania? (R) « Yes^ I attended Seaton Hill Academy in 
Greensburg^ Pa. That's thirty miles east of Pittsburgh. 
I've been out here twenty years^ and I haven't been back. 

(I) . Now^ since you have been named as a significant 
person^ we're concerned with learning about some success- 
ful practices in which you may have engaged that you feel 
have made a contribution toward the success of your stu- 
dents. If you want to^ you might also go back to tech- 
niques you may have used with some of your employees when 
you were a supervising secretary. . . . (R) . Well^ I 

probably don't have anything more to offer than most of 
the other teachers. It's just one of those things^ you 
know^ someone happens to mention you. i think one thing. 

I don't know if it has anything to do with it^ but I 
really like my students and I try to know them as people. 
I'm sensitive to what they are thinking and to their 
feelings. Maybe all teachers are that way^ but you're 
asking me. in advanced steno^ we do work for other 
teachers. I ask the teachers if they would like to 
dictate to my students, i find this is one of the most 
valuable things that we have to offer^ and many of them 
come back to tell me how wonderful it was. They were 
quite nervous at firsts but they get used to it. It 
would be very easy for me to send my best ones all the 



time, but I figure that they all have to learn* If I find 
that the job might be too hard for a little student^ then 
maybe I'll send two of them and have them both take the 
dictation* Then they both come back and get the practice 
of typing it up, and then I select the better one* in 
other words, I think each person has something to offer* 
Then if I find there are some at the bottom who just can't 
do it at all because they get so nervous, well then there 
are other jobs they can do* I'll dictate to them myself 
for instance* 

(I) * Just to get back to this point about other 
teachers, does this work as something practical for the 
other teachers? Do you have situations where a teacher 
has a letter to write? (R) * They do ; they call on me 
when they really have letters to mail* These are all 
letters that have to go out* certain teachers have been 
coming to me for six years with things, for instance, 

Mr* C* We're always doing things for him and other 
teachers when they have something* Around Christmas, 
some of them have letters they want duplicated* They 
get us the papers and then we duplicate it* It's all 
good experience for the kids* I do think that each 
person can do something beneficial* I have one little 
student in my class this year who, absolutcjly, I have 
never found her to do one thing right; but Miss B* 
needed someone to help collate one day, collect the 



papers and staple them together^ and this little girl 
helped her beautifully* So now anytime she needs an extra 
helper^ she comes over and asks for this girl to help her* 
I*m glad she^s found some little thing she can do* In an 
office she*d probably be able to do some nice little 
clerical duties like that where we wouldn't count on her 
to type* That's probsdbly helped her confidence consider- 
ably* Of course^ I'm a perfectionist; this is really one 
reason I haven't t^en over the job of duplicating for the 
school because it was offered to me when Mr* B* left« i 
just want everything perfect; and so if I don't like it^ i 
have them do it over because I can't stand to have any 
errors in anything^ which coesn't hurt them I guess when 
it’s a classroom situation because I know they will never 
retain as much as I try to give th^* 

(I) * What about your equipment? Do you have any 
special equipment? Do you make use of the tape recorder^ 
this sort of thing? (R) * Yes, I make use of the tape 
recorder very much* I rather miss dictating to my class* 

I still dictate tests to th^ because I like to feel the 
togetherness, but I think the tapes are very good because 
I used to have to separate the class into three groups, 
for instance, and then dictate to the slower group, cuid 
then the middle group* It was embarrassing to the slow 
ones* You try to call th^ A, B, and C, and so on, but 
they all know what it is* 



So this is nice because nobody 



knows what anybody else is listening in to^ and it has 
helped a great deal and they can all take dictation at the 
same time. Then we get that out of the way and we can do 
many other things. It's a time saver. 

(I). You've already mentioned one practice of work- 
ing with that one particular individual^ how you found a 
special job for her to do that built her confidence. Do 
you have any other practices you use with individuals? 

It might be a slow person or it might be an exceptionally 
bright person. Do you approach individuals separately? 

(R) . Each one is different; each one is separate. I would 
select a different person for each different job. I've 
had a lot of experience with student activities in the 
Oakland schools and other schools^ but I actually had 

charge of all the activities for a whole year at C 

had two senior balls^ two junior proms^ and all that bit 
during one year. I mlways had success. You know^ I had 
the prom this year, and l think it's because I have a 
knack somehow of picking the right person for the right 
job. I don't know what it is, but I can seem to piCi the 
right person that will just get in there and work like 
mad, who has the enthusiasm. Well, this makes it easier. 
Then the teacher doesn't have to do it all herself. I 
try to do the same thing with my students; I can't think 
of anything right now. 



(I) . I suppose quite often in your laboratory situa*^ 
tion in Steno the students are doing a variety of tasks; 
and I suppose from a confidence building standpoint^ you can 
pick certain ones. (R) . Yes, and often they help the Dupli- 
cating Department. If the teacher in the duplicating gets 
behind, then often he or she, whoever it is, will ask me to 
send students. I try to send the one, just as I said about 
this other little girl. And then, as I said, the students 
take dictation from people and then also other friends 
bring things in that they have to have done today or 
yesterday, and so I try to select the students, all the 
students, to work on these things. I'll separate the 
sheets, and then give each one something to do and try to 
give the hardest ones to the most intelligent. Anyone 
would do that. (I). It sounds as though you and the other 
business teachers, at least some of the business teachers, 
operate sometimes beyond the bounds of your actual class- 
rooms. Is this true? (R) . I don't think cuiybody appre- 
ciates the business department, Mr. W. The English Depart- 
ment, everybody, they're all so busy with their own things; 
but I don't think they realize how much they impose upon 
the business department. Of course, it's good experience, 
but if they'd only give us more time. ... Really, I love 
doing these things, but we get all tense and excited and 
it's really like a business situation. In the office, we 
have a lot of crises like this. (I). You have so much 



practical experience^ there's little time for theory? 

(R) . That's right. 

(I). Okay, we might go on to this next point. In the 
course of subjects you teach, are you able to do very much 
in the area of personality development, helping some of 
these young people develop? (R) • Well, I've always hoped 
so, Mr. W. I was thinking the other day that now we call 
this stenography. It used to be called shorthand, but you 
know I've been teaching stenography all my years. I always 
have tried to train th@Ti for other things, but to tell 
you the truth when I did what we now call human relations 
I used to feel a little bit guilty; I would think, well I 
should be dictating shorthand and having them type, but I 
have had experience in office and I knew what you should 
know, but now all of a sudden this is great and every- 
body's talking about human relations. So now I 'm;;supposed 
to put in so many hours a year toward this; this is wonder- 
ful. But another thing that helped this year is that this 
year we formed a club and we call it the Titan Secretariat 
Business club. It really helped a lot of the girls to 
come out of themselves and work for the group. Tliey made 
about $150; we organized the club in March and they've 
already made that much money. What a lot of go-getters 
they were in that class! A person doesn't always have a 
group with that much fire really. (I) . Is there any corre- 
lation between ability in your business classes and success 
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within the club? . „ . In other words^ what I'm saying is, 
would the girls with the top grades also be officers and 
chief workers? (R) . Not really, no, actually the president 
did very little; she is one of the top business students 
in the school, but she didn't do anything to help the clxib 
at all. Whereas, some of the people who get c's and B's 
were the ones who took over and did almost all of the work, 
so no, there's no correlation. (I). So actually you were 
able to reach the pulp of some of your marginal students 
through this extracurricular activity? (R) . Yes, very 
much so. That's true. 

(I) . Now about dealing with individuals, do you have 
any pet techniques or experiences you'd like to relate? 

(R) . We try to give them business etiquette, of course, 
personal appearance, and the fact that they should be pleas- 
ant and prompt and develop pride in their work. I try to 
get speakers in occasionally to speak to them about these 
various subjects, and occasionally, they will make a great 
impact upon the students' lives. Now this would be the 
group rather than the individual, but I think they do reach 
certain individuals at times. For instance, one speaker 
mentioned that the hair of one of the girls looked messy. 

The next day she came in with her hair all combed. You 
see, I was embarrassed to tell her that. He told her r 
to her face in front of the other girls and so she has 
tried since to get her hair neat. And then they get to 
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know each other^ actually^ in these small classes. They 
help to bring out each other's personality because they 
know each other so well by the end of the year. I've only 
seventeen in the Steno II class. At the beginning of the 
year they knew each other casually^ but now they're really 
buddies and talk to each other about their parties and so 
on. I don't think there's one in the room now who isn't 
friendly with at least one other person in the room on a 
social basis. Some of them were a little retiring at 
first. (I). Is the class made up entirely of girls? 

(R) . Entirely of girls^ yes. (I). Are there opportunities 
for boys in this field? (R) . Oh, there are great oppor- 
tunities, but we never get boys in second year steno. 

(I) . What can be done about this, anything? (R) . I wish 
we knew, we have had boys in Sieno I, maybe one boy if he 
isn't scared out the first week because there are no other 
boys, but it's a marvelous field for boys. I guess a red- 
blooded American boy does not want to take dictation, and 
so on; I think he's afraid the other boys would ridicule 
him. (I) . Wliat about other higher clerical fields, such 
as clerk-typist course, do we find more boys in there? 

(R) . Yes, the general office clerk is where you find the 
boys mostly. The job opportunities are there; it's up to 
enough boys to get together and say we'll take this course 
isn't that it? I think if the boys would realize that 
they all have to go into the service - most of them do 
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have to go into the service sooner or later - and they can 
help behind the lines very much without getting shot at. 
That's what motivated my original question in this area 
because I have a friend who ' s a newspaper reporter and he 
did pick up some shorthand training while in the ser\rice at 
the base near Indianapolis. He went to Korea during the 
Korean War, but he spent a good deal of his time as a 
stenographer at division headquarters. ... Well, there's 
a great opportunity, a great field for men in business and 
many of them get to be executives, as you know. It's hard 
for a woman to break out of the secretarial ranks, I think, 
and become an executive. Men can get some of the better 
jobs as secretaries because they can travel with their 
boss, and I've read that some of the best jobs are held by 
men in the large corporations. (I) «. Where do these fellows 
develop? do they decide in junior college level, or in 
business school, do they take this up? (R) . I don't think 
there ' s ever been a study made about that . I think high 
school is typical, and if you have one boy in advanced 
steno every three years, it's exceptional. ... Well, we 
haven't had any in advanced at all here. So, maybe they 
go to business school after graduation. I think some of 
them may develop in college. When I was at Pitt, there 
were boys studying to be business teachers. Now some of 
them went in to work as secretaries, or they didn't call 
them that. I knew one who went to work for the FBI in the 









office and I think he probably has risen very high now. 

(I) . Now our next little piece of business — we have 
a rating scale that's been used for various purposes. We 
have used it for employers to rate their employees. In 
fact, in our Neighborhood Youth Corps, many of the super- 
visors use this form. We've also used it for the young 
people to rate themselves to take a look at themselves. 

Our purpose for it today is that we would like you to look 
at the rating scale and give us what ratings are required 
to succeed realistically in a job, and I suppose we're 
primarily considering stenography or business jobs here 
although we don't have to limit it to that. On the extreme 
left, we have a five which would mean that that particular 
item would be outstanding or excellent. For example, I 
think that first, one is considerate, so five would mean 
that you feel that in the area of being either considerate 
or inconsiderate, that if a person to be successfully 
employed must be very considerate, or extremely considerate 
would be a five, three would be average, one would be - 
it ' s not important at all to be considerate, and then, of 
course, you have the fours and the twos in between. 

Well, we might turn to this fourth point regarding 
teacher training institutions, and how they can help their 
graduate students or juniors or seniors majoring in educa- 
tion. How could you advise them as they work with students 
who may eventually be working with disadvantaged pupils or 






students in the public schools? (R) . Well, I found when I 

went into C , without any experience with this type 

of disadvantages we have here that many of them had a chip 
on their shoulder, and I found that i had to get that 
chip off their shoulder without knocking it off. This is 
a comment I've made before to people. (I). Skillful 
removal . . . (R) . Yes. Of course, there must be fear, 

strictly fear, and these students will know it. They also 
know whether they're learning anything or not, and they 
will be the first to tell you. One thing about these kids, 
some of them were awfully withdrawn in the beginning; they 
seemed to have smoldering hate for this white teacher who 
came in, but you know, in the year after I had those stu- 
dents and during the next years while they were at c 

if I didn't have them any more, guess who would yell at 
me from across the square "Hello Mrs. J." These were the 
ones. The ones who have all kinds of money and success 
are not the ones who appreciate their teachers, so I think 
there can be a great deal of pleasure from a class like 
this although it's harder in the beginning, but really a 
teacher gets a great deal of personal satisfaction out of 
having students like this. They send you the Christmas 
card at Christmas. They appreciate you; they set the 
teacher up on a higher plane where some of the ones with 
all kinds of money and so on couldn't care less about their 






teachers . 
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(I) . In a school such as this one where you have a 
few disadvantaged youngsters^ and i suppose you have more 
and more each year, does this present a problem, having 
such a wide range of background in your classroom? 

(R) . I don't think so; I think the disadvantaged children 
are learning from the others, if we had too many, then it 
would go the other way, but i think the ratio is fine now. 

(I) • Getting theoretical, suppose that the superinten- 
dent decided to shake up the district, and for the good of 
the entire district make a wholesale change in personality 
and you suddenly found yourself next September back in a 
disadvantaged school, would you have to greatly alter your 
methods of presentation, or do you think the techniques 
you use in this school would also be just as valid in a 
school where, say, 80 % of the youngsters were disadvantaged 
or most all the youngsters were disadvantaged? (R) . Oh, 

I'd have to change my values and so on, oh yes. It would 
be a great shake-up. i can talk to my classes now and I 
used to have to, I don't know, sort of shout at them in a 
way. Not really shout, but so they would understand. I 
don't know, it's different. Completely different, i seem 
able to converse with them here, you see, whereas there i 
felt I was teaching. (I). So, in addition to learning 
methods, all the methods in the world wouldn't be of too 
much value unless the teacher can, first of all, learn how 
to control the classroom to keep order. As I look back on 







my own education courses I don't think that I've ever had 
very much in the area of discipline. How do you keep a 
group quiet? is it possible? (R) . Yes^ that's true. The 
only way is to have a definite routine set up and know 
exactly what a teacher's going to do. I think this is 
most helpful. I once had a class that was very low men- 
tally; it was a C section^ you know what that is^ don't 
you? {!) o Right. (R) . I took it over from another 
teacher because the principal asked me to^ and I set up 
a routine. Mondays we did certain things^ Tuesdays we did 
certain things^ Wednesdays we did math for instance^ 
Thursdays we had testing^ and if they were good^ Friday 
we'd have a movie. Really^ those kids went out of there 
thinking they were learning so much and they felt as 
though this was wonderful and the marvelous thing was the . 
principal knew it. I think they must have told him or he 
heard it somehow because he congratulated me. it was just 
a matter of organizing the thing auid letting them know^ 
and I told them and we just went through the whole thing. 
When they came in Monday we were going to do whatever it 
was^ I don't remember that's been a long time^ certain 
questions or something out of the book^ and so on. They 
like discipline, i know those people like discipline and 
they like to feel they're being pushed^ really. They don't 
want euiybody to just go in euid baby-sit and waste time. 

They don't weuit anybody wasting time. (I). They feel 
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highly comfortadble in an organized atmosphere? (R) • I 
think so* They need leadership; they need guidance* 

(I)« Very good* Is there anything we've overlooked^ 
or anything that comes to your mind that you'd like to say 
in conclusion? (R) • Well^ i might say that i think the 
vocational education program has helped our classes a great 
deal in other ways* 1 believe we mentioned the tapes in 
the Steno lab^ but we've received other equipment and 
supplies through the typing (I teach typing too) and the 
others too, general office clerk^ and so on^ and we are 
able to give our students more of an idea what a real 
office is like because we have a lot of equipment that 
actually is in an office* (I) * And it is up-to-date 
equipment? (R) * Up-to-date equipment^ because it ' s brand 
new, and we're getting more electric typewriters and 
that's very important* l never had any electrics in my 
steno classes before last year^ so we try to give them 
a general overall background of every type of situation 
they would find in an office, and having the equipment 
certainly helps* (I) * Do you have anything in the key 
punch area? I have heard some of the young girls talking 
about this* (R) * Yes^ we do^ in the machine room^ and we 
have^ of course^ the duplicating machine^ collating rack, 
we even have a copy machine now; then there are adding 
machines^ and calculator* * * * Another thing that is 
important is we try in the Spring to place all our 
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students^ and several organizations come to the school and 
give the exams for jobs^ for instance^ the Federal Govern- 
ment, and this year the East Bay Water came over and all my 
students are placed for the coming year. Some of them are 

o 

going to college and do not want a job, but everyone else 
has been placed and I feel very good about this. Actually, 

I even managed to get one (white) best student into a law- 
yer's office and X*m very proud of this, in fact, I heard 
of this job, and they had some trouble finding a good girl, 
and they had gone to business schools I believe, i*m not 
certain Where, but they weren't high schools. So I told 
them about this girl and sent her down, and they liked her 
so well that they've hired her. She's going to start right 
after school is out, and it's a very established old fixm 
in Oakland. But, of course, the Atomic Energy wanted her, 
the Alameda county wanted her, the Federal Government 
wanted her, but I recommended — I let her make her own 
choice, but i recommended that she go into private industry. 
Well, at this point in time, most of the jobs — the government 
for sure — and probably many of the private business jobs 
do require a pre- employment examination. (I) . Do you do 
much within your business department in helping youngsters 
in addition to business skills What's considered arithme- 
tic, English, a few other /things? (R) . All year long on 
Mondays I spend part of the period going over the various 
skills for what i call the Civil Service Test, but actually 





pre- employment tests also. We do vocabulary, spelling, 
math, and so on. I give them spelling tests all year. 

I use the Administrative Management Society's words and 
other words. I think spelling is one of the most impor- 
tant things that they should learn from us. Then we keep 
telling them if you would only study your English, and we 
need business English in this school by the way, but we 
don't have it. I don't know why but we can't seem to get 
it in here, but it's very necessary. It seems to me a 
combination of business English and business might be the 
thing since so mctny of these Civil Service exams, you 
might know, you get into ratio, etc.; you might not use 
it on the job, but you might not get the job if you Ccui't 
solve the problem. 

(I). Well, I think that's about all I had to say, 
but if you want to ask me more ... I certainly have 
learned a lot today and thank you very much. (R) • Thank 



you. 
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INTERVIEW - Mr. H. 

interviewer: This interview concerns a teacher at C 

High School who has been teaching electronics in a voca- 
tional education program. His teaching experience dates 
back to 1945-46 where he was an instructor in the Air 
Corps in the electronics field. After he graduated from 
college, he obtained a job in the Oakland Unified Schools 
in 1948 where he has been teaching electronics up until 
this time. He also has taught night school in the Oakland 
Unified School District. He owns an amateur radio station 
and is a major in the Air Corps. He presently holds a 
Master of Arts degree in industrial education, and has an 
8.0 credential. 

* (R) . I present here a half hour talk every day, a 
technical discussion, then they go to the shop the rest of 
the period. (Referring to a student) . . . and I think he 
was in a double period but l*m not sure. I think he said 
he was. All right, that means he had a half hour or more 
the first part cuid they worked in the shop the last hour. 

I cover basic electronics as far as I can tcdce these boys 
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in the year that i had to take them. I go as far as I Ccui 
with it, and I have a series of projects of course, they 
work to bring a practical situation out. 

*(I). How do you get to people? (R) . I don't know. 

All 1 know is that I seem to reach these boys somehow. 

A great majority of them I reach; others I can't touch at 
all. (I). Well, let's take a look at it on say an individ- 
ual basis. (R) . This I would definitely say that my whole 
attitude toward these boys has always been on an individual 
basis since I've been in Oakland, nineteen years this year. 
I'm a career teacher with Oaklanc; I started in 1948, and 
I've got nineteen years this year complete - no breaks. 
Nineteen years, and I have yet to find a better technique 
or better idea than to personally be interested in every- 
one of these kids. (I). Terrific. (R) . From the beginning 
when they come in until the end when they get out of here. 
Now, I do my best to teach them or treat them all exactly 
the same, and I think it's one of my best attributes. 

I'm fortunate this way; some people can't be this way. 

I'm not. They're all kids, period, and they all receive 
as near as I can tell, the same amount of attention depend- 
ing ... and a lot of kids don't want to work; some of 
them don't work. I don't think some of the teachers in 
here work. You know what I mean? Lot of the kids are — 
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we have dumps ^ you know, in the shop. We get a lot of 
dumps in here. And those kids won't work anyway, and I 
hate to penalize good boys who come here because they want 
to and so what am I going to do? They do a lot of sitting 
here and a lot of reading; and I'm not going to qualify, 

I am not going to defend these people because they're not 
interested anyway. But i think that i will always say 
that the guy who will come and work with me, that individ- 
ual will get a lot out of this program, and I know this. 
I've got too many boys on my side to prove it otherwise. 

(I) . Well, what kind of techniques do you feel sure 
particularly valuable in your instruction? (R) . Well, now, 
you're going to pin me down to certain things and I'm not, 

I can't . . . what are you looking for? (I). Well, either 
like visual materials, bringing in outside people like 
resources ; taking them on field trips. (R) . No, I don't 
do anything like that because x have a fabulous background. 
I think, that I can hcuidle those personally myself. I, 
true, I use visual aids which I have made up, true. I 
work from the board and circuitry, but I've got more back- 
ground than teachers in my field have got. I'm an old 
man, but I've been around a long time; I've been in the 
industry a long time too. I am also a reserve officer of 
the Air Force with which I'm on active duty every two weeks 
in the summer plus one day a month with the Air Force in 
communications, which keeps me up to date on all this stuff 
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too, I've got my pulse on a lot of things other people 
don't have on. I've taught these kids a language, in 
other words, I'm going to brag but I do. I taught these 
boys language, period, and they know it. This is my life; 
I'm a career teacher — you know this. 

(I). Well, then, you feel that there's a combination 
of your background and experience plus the fact that you 
have most of the kids coming here from minority or disad- 
vantaged homes? (R) . We have probably 80% coming here. 

I would guess our school is pretty well minorityized, you 
know that now. Everyone knows it's pretty heavily predom- 
inant here at the present time. The only techniques I can 
give you is the fact that each individual boy is handled 
as an individual person, period. I'll stress this point 
because it's the only way you could handle these boys to 
get them on your side, push the work to them, and get them 
interested in it so they'll work by themselves. 

(I). Do you find that there's any kind of discipline 
problems in the classroom with some of them? (R) . I have 
no discipline problems. You can check with the vice- 
principals, in twenty years I've never sent anyone to the 
office yet. i don't do this; I hcuidle my own problems 
right here, (i) . well, this is importemt to us. How do 
you hcuidle it if a kid begins to act up or something? 

(R) . Well, I've got a good loud voice, euid I don't get mad, 
but when I do get mad they understand the situation and 
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they quiet pretty well down. I've never had a kid be dis- 
respectful of me yet. Nobody's sworn at me, nobody's 
touched me, nobody's threatened me in all my nineteen 
years in Oakland. Never! in the first place, I don't 
make a lot of Mickey Mouse rules about standing there or 
sitting here and working over there. The structure is 
probably too informal for most people, but I don't give 
a damn. It's my class; I handle the boys the way I want 
to handle them myself. They come to learn, didn't they? 

— not to be a bunch of robots. And go in by the bell, sit 
down by the bell — that's a lot of prison stuff. I don't 
work this way. My classes are noisy, I admit it. An 
administrator would probably CeUi me if he walked in with 

the noise; I could care less. Mr. C knows this too; 

he and I have worked together a long time. Very fine 
rapport. Nothing is ever said because the kids are where 
they belong. (I). Would you say, in a way, this is some- 
what a controlled informality? (R) . Absolutely. Organized 
confusion, if you want to call it that. I don't care what 
you call it. This is the idea. But the thing is, these 
students seem to come in here relaxed. I have no problem 
at all, the kids are on my side is the important fact. 
They're boisterous, sure; they're high school boys. 

They're talking about girls, cars, and dates. This is 
part of high school, isn't it? I understand this and they 
know I understand this too. This is part of it. Yes it is. 
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You're darned right. 

(I) . If you had to give any advice to teachers in 
your area who are going into this as a career^ or are now 
in college training for it, what kinds of things would you 
like to focus upon, or tell them to be conscious of, work- 
ing with this kind of population? (R) . These types of boys 
do not like a lot of basic hard and fast rules because they 
are not raised this way at home, you understand what I'm 
saying here? (I). Yes, I do. (R) . Their society, now we 
can get off on this Negro situation because this is what 
we've got to work with? Yes, sure, I've been in Oakland 
nineteen years; I was at Tech nine years. I've worked viith 

all white schools and all dark schools. I was at B 

a year and a half, worked at S L for three years, •. 

one year at the high school and three years at B over 

there, that's a total of four years in S L , and 

I've been here five years. I swear to God I've never been 
to the vice-principal yet; you can check my record in 

there — they don't even know who I am; Mr. C doesn't 

even know who I am, as far as they’re concerned, they don't 
even know that I work there. The boys figure the same way. 
These kids don't like a lot of structuring of things. I 
ask them to come to class, they keep a real nice notebook 
— they know I'm very fussy about the notebook. That's why 
I talk the first half hour; it's up on the board like this. 
Every day of the week something goes up on the board, every 
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day. It gets them quieted down when they come in — here's 
a technique for you. I don't even know I've got them^ I 
don't call them techniques, they're my way of teaching. 

They come in and sit down, get the book and talk. It 
quiets them right down in the morning or the first part of 
the period. Let's put it this way, I read the bulletin and 
then we have this discussion. They either talk or I talk. 

It ' s generally a two-way street or it could be a one-way 
street, i present information in this way, in other words; 
or I have something on the bench to show them, a demonstra- 
tion which they will not necessarily do, but it's part of 
the fundamentals of this course. For a new teacher, this 
is important having something to do the first time they walk 
into the room. This is very important. Have a program 
going right away, quick like; look like you're busy; like 
you know what you're talking about; that you're going to do 
something — have something for the*.i to do when they first 
come in; don't let them mill around. We have them milling 
around as it is, anyway, it's the nature of the beast. 

And over a period of time, you build an image, you build a 
program, you build it yourself, because you are the pro- 
gram, not the::paper or the subject— you' re the program, 
you hear me? (i) . Yes, I do. (R) . You know this and you 
become Mr. so-and-so, Mr. Electronics, Mr. W's Shop; you 
become this sooner or later if you're good at all. The 
kids know Mr. H. as Mr. Electronics or whatever you want 



to call him. You build an image; you build a program 
auround yourself. The kids want to come next year. They 
want to come back^ see? (I). You're rights i talked 
about buildings earlier; you have the same philosophy that 
you are the program. (R) . Mr. B. has the beginning class^ 
I can't say for him. You are the advanced class^ period^ 
not the broom^ or the shop^ or the building. That's what 
I'm saying; it's always been this way and it should be 
this way^ but you've got to be interested in children and 
kids^ period. This is not an eight to five job^ a seven 
to four-thirty job^ this is a lifetime job^ period. ... 
(I) . Well^ I'm fully in accord; I'm with you one hundred 
per cent. (R) . Well^ I've got news for you. Our profes- 
sion is chcuiging as soon as possible. It's changing 
quickly^ you know it is. (I). I know it^ and this poses 
a little difficulty to us because you know one of the 
things that we are certainly conscious of is how do we 
take^ say^ e3q>erienced instructors^ ones that have had 
some teaching experience^ and try to make them aware of 
these things? I don't know^ do you have any thoughts on 
this? (R) . :c have no thoughts at all; I don't know how 
you get to it but kids are very open-minded^ kids are very 
open-mouthed about things. They'll tell whether they like 
something or not. And they'll tell you who's doing a good 
job and who's not doing a good job. These kids are not 
stupid. "So-and-so down the street himre is a lousy 



teacher." It's as simple as that and as far as they're 
concerned that's the end of it. Right' there. liOw you've 
got to be able to ansi^er kids' questions immediately^ not 
tomorrow or the next day. You don't bluff these guys. You 
say "I don't know." I say I don't know a million times a 
day. And it's accepted just as it is right there. There's 
no contest going between some kid and me. I don't know — 
simple as that^ but I think this is What it is. Do you 
follow me? This is a procedure. 

(I) How do you think most of your students view you, 
Mr. H, as 2Ui individual? (R) . I think I 'm pretty well 
liked — I think. I could be wrong, but I don't think so. 

(I) . I was thinking, they have in mind different kinds of 
roles of teachers. Would they say you're rather a militant 
sort? (R) . No, I wouldn't be that. Actually, if they were 
to classify me as a very easygoing person, which I am by 
nature, I'm not going to change. I try to work the 
personal attitude toward things to compensate for the 
fact I *m not a great big, strong, mecui, loudmouthed brag- 
gart, which some people are who are authoritarian. This 
structure itself, they don't like. I go the other way; I 
go to the fact that I am interested in you, I could give 
you a good job or get you a good job if you work on my side. 

(I) . Do you hit hard on this fact that if they really 
are here to learn euid they will stay with you, you will 
help them get a job? (R) . Absolutely. I recommend very 
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few because we have so very few good ones come through 
here* There are lots of average boys^ but they don't want 
average boys^ you know that* They want the best guys^ the 
guys that'll knuckle down* Our problem is the fact that 
we’ve got too many specialists now^ and the old specialists 
Which are the brainy boys* The trend away from the aver- 
age kid is disastrous^ period* You know this yourself* 



